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INTRODUCTION 


The  present  report  is  the  mature  tree  grown  from  a  seed- 
ling planted  some  years  ago.  Its  developmental  history 
may  be  traced. 

Early  in  1913  a  number  of  women  interested  in  social 
welfare  in  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  organized  the  Nassau 
County  Association,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Rumsey,  President. 
This  Association,  at  first,  comprised  four  committees  of 
which  one  bore  the  somewhat  unusual  title  of  ' '  Health 
and  Eugenics.  "  Among  various  other  enterprises  this 
committee  undertook  a  social  survey  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  locate  those  families  in  Nassau  County  that  were 
supplying  mental  defectives  to  the  population.  From  the 
beginning  the  committee  maintained  a  field  worker  to 
secure  such  family  histories.  The  work  progressed  but 
slowly  and  it  was  seen  that  outside  assistance  and  a  better 
organization  must  be  secured.  Also,  as  the  work  proceeded 
its  scope  grew,  the  realization  of  its  importance  for  society 
increased  and  a  broader  foundation  for  the  work  was  seen 
to  be  necessary. 

In  cooperation  with  The  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  a  committee  was  next  formed  to  give  plan  and 
scope  to  the  proposed  broader  investigation.  As  a  result  of 
its  conferences  plans  for  an  investigation  on  new  principles 
were  drawn  up.  Social  surveys,  mental  surveys,  had,  in- 
deed, been  carried  out  in  the  past  but  mainly  with  the  aim 
of  determining  the  percentage  of  feeble-minded,  insane, 
epileptic,  etc.,  in  the  population.  In  the  survey  that  the 
committee  wished  to  have  carried  out  all  such  classification 


was  to  be  made  secondary  to  the  social  classification  of 
good  or  bad  behavior.  Because  some  feeble-minded  behave 
badly  it  does  not  follow  that  all  feeble-minded  are  a  social 
menace.  The  salient  fact  is  that  in  a  town  or  county  there 
are  those  whose  conduct  is  opposed  to  the  social  ideals  in 
that  they  steal,  or  burn,  or  assault,  or  get  drunk  and  are 
noisy,  or  are  destructive,  or  maltreat  their  children,  or 
neglect  their  family,  or  threaten  suicide,  or  commit  other 
breaches  of  peace  and  good  order  in  the  community;  or 
perhaps,  through  insufficient  intelligence  or  oversuggesti- 
bility,  are  a  prey  to  the  evil  designs  of  others.  We  wished 
to  make  a  list  of  such  persons  first,  and  to  classify  them  by 
"  causes  "  secondarily. 

One  other  ideal  the  committee  had  that  is  new  in  such  a 
survey.  Since  in  many,  if  not  most,  social  maladjustments 
there  is  a  constitutional  factor  present — i.  e.,  an  hereditary 
one — we  wished  to  make  not  the  individual  but  the  family 
the  unit  of  study.  By  studying  the  siblings  and  parents  of 
a  maladjusted  individual  we  should  be  able  in  many  cases 
to  separate  those  in  whom  the  hereditary  factor  was  primary 
from  those  in  which  it  was  secondary  to  poor  environmental 
conditions.  For  those  cases  in  which  the  hereditary  factor 
is  evident  the  family  history  not  only  throws  light  on  the 
origin  of  the  trait  in  the  propositus  but  also  helps  us  in  the 
prognosis  of  other  members,  and  in  advice  as  to  mental 
hygiene  in  the  family.  These  two  principles  were  to  guide 
the  new  survey;  first,  classification  primarily  on  a  social 
basis  and  secondarily  on  a  psychiatric  basis;  and  secondly, 
recognition  of  the  family  as  the  unit  of  study. 

To  carry  out  the  survey  the  committee  early  and  unani- 
mously fixed  upon  Dr.  A.  J.  Rosanoff,  of  Kings  Park  State 
Hospital,  as  the  one  man  to  conduct  the  survey;  and  the 
difficulties  of  securing  him  which  at  one  time  seemed  formi- 
dable were  happily  overcome.     It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into 
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the  reasons  for  the  choice  ;  that  they  were  sufficient  is 
sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  results. 

At  this  stage  application  was  made  to  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  for  a  grant  of  $10,000  for  the  proposed  survey 
and  in  due  time  this  grant  was  made  and  was  administered 
through  The  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene. 

Up  to  this  time  the  committee  considered  it  expedient  to 
leave  open  the  question  of  the  particular  county  to  be 
surveyed.  Actually  several  counties  were  considered  and  a 
sub- committee  personally  examined  a  considerable  part  of 
Dutchess  and  Nassau  Counties. 

Nassau  County  was  eventually  selected  as  the  field  in 
which  to  do  the  work,  not  because  problems  in  connection 
with  mental  disorders  arise  more  prominently  there  than 
elsewhere — for  such  is  probably  not  the  case — but  for  other 
reasons. 

It  has  an  area  of  but  274  square  miles — far  below  that  of 
most  counties  of  the  State — with  good  steam  road,  trolley 
and  'bus  service  and  excellent  roads. 

It  has  a  population  of  115,827 — according  to  the  N.  Y. 
State  Census  of  1915 — not  deemed  too  great  for  the  time 
and  working  force  available  for  the  survey. 

It  has  highly  developed  social  agencies,  such  as  the 
Nassau  County  Association  with  its  headquarters  at  Mine- 
ola,  the  Neighborhood  Workers  at  Freeport,  the  Nassau 
County  agency  of  the  Brooklyn  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the  Relief  Association  at  Lawrence, 
the  Matinecock  Neighborhood  Associaton  at  Locust  Valley, 
Parent-Teachers'  associations,  Village  Welfare  societies 
and  similar  organizations  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
village  in  the  county.  These  organizations  have  furnished 
leads  for  investigations  which  would  not  have  been  avail- 
able were  State,  County  or  Township  officials  our  only 
informants. 


A  good  beginning  of  the  work  of  summation  of  mental 
defectives  had,  as  stated,  already  been  made  in  Nassau 
County  by  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Eugenics  of  the 
Nassau  County  Association  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
material  useful  for  the  purposes  of  the  survey  had  been 
accumulated  in  the  course  of  a  study  of  heredity  in  insanity 
conducted  some  years  ago  by  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital. 

The  composition  of  the  population  of  Nassau  County 
was  another  reason;  it  seems  to  have  almost  every  popula- 
tion element  which  it  is  important,  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  interests,  to  make  studies  of.  It  has  many 
families  descended  from  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  stock; 
it  has  an  ample  representation  of  newer  immigrant  stocks, 
especially  Slavonic  and  Italian;  and  it  has  a  considerable 
colored  population. 

Conditions  of  both  urban  and  rural  environments  exist 
in  various  parts  of  the  county;  and  typical  residential 
"commuter's ' '  towns,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  every  large  city  in  the  country,  are  scattered  along  the 
western  boundary.  Also  all  possible  economic  strata  are 
well  represented  in  the  population  of  the  county. 

No  doubt  Nassau  County  differs  more  or  less  from  other 
counties  of  this  and  other  States  in  respect  to  the  points 
mentioned  above;  but  the  differences  are  in  the  main  quan- 
titative and  not  qualitative;  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  another  county  which  is  not  too  large  or  too 
populous  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  as  fully  represents 
the  widely  varied  features  of  American  life.  Therefore  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  selection  of  Nassau  County 
as  the  field  for  the  work  of  the  survey  was  probably  as 
good  as  any  that  could  be  made  from  the  standpoint  of 
development  of  general  method  and  of  gaining  data  of 
widest  import. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  its 
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indebtedness  to  many  agencies  and  individuals.  First  of 
all  to  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  which  made  the  survey 
possible  by  its  grant  of  $10,000.  Second,  to  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  for  the  services  of  seven  members  of 
its  staff  in  the  survey  of  the  school  children.  To  The 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene  for  its  cordial 
cooperation;  also  to  the  Nassau  County  Association,  the 
Eugenics  Record  Office,  the  State  Hospital  Commission, 
the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  to  all  the  principal  social 
and  governmental  agencies  and  officials  of  the  county  and 
to  numerous  physicians  and  teachers  throughout  the  county. 
The  office  force  and  the  field  workers  who  worked  industri- 
ously and  loyally  through  the  heat  of  summer  are  deserving 
of  great  credit  for  the  efficiency  they  showed  in  their  indis- 
pensable lines  of  work. 

In  submitting  the  accompanying  report  the  committee 
does  not  feel  that  its  work  has  reached  fruition.  It  has 
only  brought  the  seedling  to  maturity.  It  now  looks  hope- 
fully for  fruit,  in  the  way  of  action  by  the  State  of  the  kind 
urged  by  the  Director  of  the  survey  and  of  action  by  the 
county  in  the  establishment  of  a  mental  clinic  and  the 
furnishing  of  the  considerable  funds  required  to  follow  up 
through  the  coming  years  the  work  which  the  survey  has 
brought  up  to  the  present  time. 

Charges  B.  Davenport, 
For  the  Advisory  Committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

The  question  of  the  prevalence  of  mental  disorders  in  mod- 
ern civilized  communities  has  often  been  raised;  and  the 
demand  for  an  answer  has  at  times  been  so  pressing  that 
costly  and  elaborate  attempts  of  enumeration  have  been  un- 
dertaken. The  results  of  these  attempts  proved  to  be  for 
the  most  part  untrustworthy,  and  the  task  came  to  be 
regarded  as  an  almost  impossible  one. 

In  recent  years,  however,  the  practicability  of  the  task 
has  again  been  assumed.  This  can  not  be  due  to  a  sharper 
definition  of  mental  abnormality,  for  the  fact  is  that  modern 
psychiatry,  unlike  the  older  psychiatry,  makes  no  attempt  to 
draw  a  sharp  line  between  mental  normality  and  abnormal- 
ity, but  recognizes  between  the  two  the  existence  of  many 
insensible  grades  of  transition.  The  more  hopeful  view  is 
to  be  attributed  rather  to  a  change  in  the  formulation  of  the 
question  of  prevalence. 

To-day  this  question  is  no  longer  an  academic  one.  One 
no  longer  asks:  What  is  the  percentage  of  "insane,"  or 
feeble-minded, "  or  "  mentally  defective ' '  persons  in  a 
given  community?  But  rather,  What  instances  of  social 
maladjustment,  sufficiently  marked  to  have  become  the 
concern  of  public  authorities,  are,  upon  investigation,  to  be 
attributed  mainly  or  in  large  measure  to  mental  disorders  ? 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  finding  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion thus  expressed  that  the  Nassau  County  Survey  was 
undertaken. 
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SECTION  1.     POLICY  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

All  efforts  hitherto  made  in  coping  with  the  problems  of 
vice,  crime,  pauperism,  and  disease  have  met  everywhere 
with  only  partial  success  at  best;  the  difficulty  has  been  due 
to  lack  of  any  clear  knowledge  of  underlying  causes. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  deal  of  evidence  has  been  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  psychiatric  progress  showing  that 
these  social  phenomena  are  in  large  part  causatively  related 
to  mental  disorders;  thus  the  main  object  of  the  Survey  be- 
came to  study  the  nature  of  this  relationship. 

The  Work  of  the  British  Royal  Commission. 

Probably  the  best  work  of  this  kind  that  has  been  done  is 
that  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Con- 
trol of  the  Feeble-Minded.  To  this  Commission  belongs  the 
credit  of  deliberately  choosing,  for  a  practical  purpose,  a 
sociological  rather  than  a  technical  or  academic  point  of 
view.  Its  definitions  of  mental  disorders  are  all  of  socio- 
logical import  and  are  evidently  the  product  of  careful 
thought;  we  will  quote  them  here  in  full. 

(1)  "Persons  of  unsound  mind,  "  i.  e.,  persons  who  require  care 
and  control  owing  to  disorder  of  the  mind  and  are  consequently 
incapable  of  managing  themselves  or  their  affairs,  and  are  not  in- 
cluded in  classes  (2) ,  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8)  and  (9),  below. 

Note. — The  term  "unsound  mind"  under  this  recommendation 
might  be  said  to  stand  as  generally  equivalent  to  the  word  lunatic. 

(2)  "Persons  mentally  infirm,"  i.  e.,  persons  who,  through  men- 
tal infirmity,  arising  from  age  or  from  the  decay  of  their  faculties, 
are  incapable  of  managing  themselves  or  their  affairs. 

(3)  "Idiots,"  i.  e.,  persons  so  deeply  defective  in  mind  from  birth 
or  from  an  early  age  that  they  are  unable  to  guard  themselves  from 
common  physical  dangers,  such  as,  in  the  case  of  young  children, 
would  prevent  their  parents  from  leaving  them  alone. 

Note. — This  definition  was  suggested  in  evidence  before  us  by  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

(4)  "Imbeciles,"  i.  e.,  persons  who  are  capable  of  guarding  them- 
selves from  common  physical  dangers,  but  who  are  incapable  of  earn- 
ing their  own  living  by  reason  of  mental  defect  existing  from  birth 
or  from  an  early  age. 

Note. — This  definition  was  suggested  in  evidence  in  the  form  before 
us  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 
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(5)  "Feeble-minded,"  persons  who  maybe  capable  of  earning  a 
living  under  favorable  circumstances,  but  are  incapable  from  men- 
tal defect  existing  from  birth  or  from  an  early  age  :  {a)  of  com- 
peting on  equal  terms  with  their  normal  fellows  ;  or  (b)  of  managing 
themselves  and  their  affairs  with  ordinary  prudence. 

Note. — This  definition  is,  with  slight  verbal  alterations,  in  the  form 
suggested  in  evidence  by  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London 
to  us  assuming  as  we  do  that  the  "prodigal"  and  the  "facile"  are 
included  within  the  term. 

(6)  "Moral  imbeciles,"  i.  e.,  persons  who  from  an  early  age  dis- 
play some  mental  defect  coupled  with  strong  vicious  or  criminal  pro- 
pensities on  which  punishment  has  little  or  no  deterrent  effect. 

Note. — This  definition  is  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  with  the  delection  of  the  words  in  brackets  and  the  sub- 
stitution in  their  place  of  the  words  "some  mental  defect  coupled 
with  "  —  "a  person  who  displays  from  an  early  age  [and  in  spite  of 
careful  up-bringing]  strong  vicious  or  criminal  propensities  on  which 
punishment  has  little  or  no  deterrent  effect." 

(7)  "Epileptics,"  i.e.,  persons  who,  being  epileptics,  are  also 
mentally  defective. 

(8)  "Inebriates,"  i.  e.,  persons  who,  being  inebriates,  are  also 
mentally  defective. 

(9)  "Deaf  and  dumb  "  or  "blind,"  i.  e.,  persons  who,  being  deaf 
and  dumb  or  blind,  are  also  mentally  defective. 

Departure   from  the  Pean  op  the  British 

Commission. 

We  have  been  constantly  guided  by  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion's lucid  and  practical  point  of  view  and  by  the  valuable 
results  of  their  experience.  Yet,  as  it  was  from  the  begin- 
ning the  main  object  of  the  Surve}^  to  study  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  social  maladjustments  and  mental  dis- 
orders, we  thought  it  advisable  to  adopt  for  our  material 
two  independent  systems  of  classification,  a  medical  and  a 
sociological  one,  instead  of  one,  in  which  both  principles 
are  combined,  like  that  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

This  plan  has  brought  to  light  highly  important  material 
which  under  other  conditions  would  have  remained  un- 
noticed. We  found,  on  the  one  hand,  cases  clearly  abnormal 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  medical  classification,  yet 
without  marked  social  maladjustment — mild  recoverable 
psychoses,  certain  constitutional  psychopathic  conditions, 
some  cases  of  epilepsy,  and  many  cases  of  higher  grades  of 
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arrest  of  development;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cases  of 
marked  and  persistent  social  maladjustment,  clearly  con- 
nected with  psychic  anomalies,  yet  not  assignable  to  any  of 
the  groups  in  the  medical  classification,  excepting,  of  course, 
the  group  of  "disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology." 

Perhaps  it  should  be  stated  here  that  the  abnormal  cases 
without  social  maladjustment  were  brought  to  light  merely 
as  a  by-product  of  the  Survey.  Our  problem,  as  formulated 
at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  did  not  involve  a  quest  for 
such  cases;  but  in  the  course  of  our  work  a  number  of  them 
were  incidentally  brought  to  our  attention.  Wherever  the 
abnormality  could  be  established  beyond  question  by  a 
medical  diagnosis,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  social  malad- 
justment, the  case  was  included  in  the  enumeration.  It  is 
significant  that  over  ten  per  cent  of  the  abnormal  cases  found 
by  us  showed  no  social  maladjustment;  and  even  more 
significant  is  the  consideration  that,  had  it  been  our  delib- 
erate purpose  to  bring  such  cases  to  light,  the  percentage 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  much  higher. 

Our  medical  classification  consists  of  the  following 
headings. 

1 .  Constitutional  disorders. 

Recoverable  psychoses. 

Recurrent  psychoses. 

Chronic  psychoses  without  deterioration. 

Chronic  psychoses  with  deterioration. 

Epilepsy. 

Arrests  of  development. 

Huntington's  chorea. 

2.  Disorders  of  exogenous  origin. 

Traumatic  psychoses. 
Alcoholic  psychoses. 
Syphilitic  psychoses. 

3.  Other  groups. 

Senile  psychoses. 

Arteriosclerotic  psychoses  (non-syphilitic). 

Brain  tumor. 

Cretinism  and  myxoedema. 

4.  Disorders  of  uncertain  7iature  or  etiology. 
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The  only  group  that  would  seem,  to  require  an  explanation 
is,  perhaps,  that  of  disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology. 
The  fact  of  marked  mental  abnormality  in  cases  assigned 
to  this  group  is  not  more  in  doubt  than  in  cases  assigned  to 
any  of  the  other  groups:  cases  considered  doubtful  as  to 
abnormality  have  been  kept  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
material.  This  group  contains:  (l)  cases  in  which  the 
data  of  clinical  history  are  not  sufficient  for  a  more  definite 
judgment,  and  (2)  those  which  have  been  fairly  well  studied 
but  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  provision  in 
currentpsychiatric  classifications,  particularly  certain  cases 
sociologically  classified  as  inebriety,  sex  immorality,  crimi- 
nal tendency,  and  dependency. 

Our  sociological  classification  consists  of  the  following 
headings: 

Retardation  in  school. 

Truancy,  unruliness,  etc. 

Sex  immorality. 

Vagrancy. 

Criminal  tendency. 

Dependency. 

Inebriety. 

Drug  habits. 

Domestic  maladjustment. 

Medical  cases. 

Other  groups. 

No  maladjustment. 

Retardation  in  school, "  "  truancy, ' '  and  ' '  unruliness  ' ' 
are  expressions  which  have  been  applied  only  to  children  of 
school  age  in  whom  these  manifestations  were  shown  to  be 
attributable  to  mental  abnormalities  and  not  to  physical 
defects,  to  being  kept  from  school  by  parents,  etc. 

Under  ' '  sex  immorality ' '  were  included  only  cases  of 
great  sociological  import,  especially  precocious  indulgence 
in  intercourse,  incest,  illegitimacy,  notorious  promiscuity  or 
lewdness,  and  prostitution. 

Under  "vagrancy  "  we  aimed  to  include  that  abnormal 
degree  of   the  nomadic    tendency  which    leads  to  a  tramp 
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existence  and  such  aimless  wandering  as  excludes  the 
possibility  of  continued  occupation. 

"Criminal  tendency"  was  spoken  of  only  in  connection 
with  instances  of  actual  conflict  with  the  law  leading  to 
arrest,  indictment,  or  conviction. 

Under  "dependency"  no  cases  were  included  of  children 
dependent,  as  normally,  on  their  parents  or,  if  orphaned, 
on  private  or  public  charity;  nor  cases  in  adults  resulting 
from  actual  decrepitude  from  old  age;  or  disease,  injury,  or 
resulting  infirmity;  or  widowhood,  or  abandonment  with 
the  burden  of  the  care  of  children;  or  unemployment  due  to 
inability  to  secure  employment.  With  these  exceptions, 
cases  were  included  which  were  more  or  less  habitually  in 
receipt  of  outdoor  relief  from  town,  county,  charitable 
organizations,  churches,  or  other  sources;  and  of  heads  of 
families  or  grown  up  children  the  burden  of  whose  main- 
tenance was  upon  their  relatives. 

Drinking,  even  if  excessive  and  habitual,  was  not  desig- 
nated by  the  term  "inebriety"  unless  it  produced  disease, 
interfered  with  occupation  so  as  to  result  in  dependency  or, 
in  the  case  of  a  married  man,  in  non-support,  or  gave  rise 
to  disorderly  conduct. 

Similarly,  "  drug  habits  "  were  taken  cognizance  of  only 
when  they  caused  disease,  interfered  with  occupation,  or 
gave  rise  to  disorderly  conduct. 

Under  "domestic  maladjustment"  were  included  cases 
of  unfaithfulness,  cruelty,  neglect,  non-support,  separa- 
tion, or  divorce,  if  attributable  at  least  in  part  to  mental 
abnormality  in  the  subject  and  not,  of  course,  in  the 
consort. 

By  "medical  cases"  were  meant  those  of  neuropathic 
conditions,  referred  to  the  Survey  mainly  by  physicians, 
and  showing  no  social  maladjustment  other  than  requiring 
medical  advice  or  assistance:  fainting  spells  or  petit  mal,  or 
nocturnal  epilepsy,  or  "nervous  prostration,"  or  attacks  of 
migraine,  etc. 

Among  ' '  other  groups  ' '  were  included  miscellaneous 
instances  of  maladjustment  not  falling  under  other  headings: 
Special  mention  in  this  connection  may  be  made  of  incom- 
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Petent  housewives,  a  group  constituting  among  women  the 
counterpart  of  dependency  and  non-support  among  men, 
and  met  with  so  frequently  as  to  lead  one  member  of  our 
staff  (Miss  McKinnie)  to  recommend  the  provision  of  a 
special  heading  for  it  in  the  classification;  such  provision 
would  have  been  made  had  not  the  suggestion  come  too 
late,  i.  e.,  when  most  of  our  material  had  already  been 
collected  and  classified.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of 
improper  guardians,  i.  e.,  parents  not  capable  of  providing 
proper  guardianship  for  their  children;  and  of  persons 
whose  unhygienic  way  of  living  makes  them  sanitary 
menaces  to  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

By  "no  maladjustment"  is  meant,  of  course,  no  social 
maladjustment  so  marked  as  to  come  to  the  attention  of 
physicians,  or  police,  or  court,  or  charitable  officials. 

Two  printed  forms  were  prepared  for  use  in  the  collection 
of  statistical  data.  Form  1,  a  3X5  inch  library  index 
card,  for  subjects  judged  to  be  normal  mentally,  called  for 
the  following  data :  name,  sex,  age,  marital  condition, 
education,  birthplace,  race,  how  long  in  the  U.  S.,  residence, 
father's  name  and  birthplace,  mother's  maiden  name  and 
birthplace,  occupation,  and  weekly  earnings.  Form  2,  a 
5X8  inch  library  index  card,  for  subjects  judged  to  be  ab- 
normal mentally,  called  for  the  same  data  and,  in  addition, 
the  following :  alcoholic  habits,  temperament,  record  at 
school,  reaction  to  sex  matters,  criminal  tendency,  depend- 
ency, drug  habits,  domestic  maladjustment,  sojourn  in 
institutions,  results  of  examination,  tests,  etc.,  medical 
classification,  treatment  required,  and  remarks. 

Instructions  Issued  to  Members  of  the  Staff. 

Every  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Survey  was  supplied 
with  a  copy  of  standard  instructions  for  the  collection  of 
statistical  data,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 

Name.  Give  every  part  of  the  name  in  full  without  abbreviations, 
giving  first  name  first,  then  middle  name,  if  any,  and  lastly  surname. 

Age.     State  age  at  last  birthday. 

Marital  condition.  Use  the  following  symbols :  S  (single) ,  M 
(married) ,  W  (widowed),  D  (divorced),  and  Sep  (separated) . 

Education.     Use  the  following  expressions  and  symbols :    None. 
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R  W  (reads  and  writes);  Incotnp.  C  S  (incomplete  common  school); 
C  S  (common  school) ;  H  S  (high  school);  and  Collegiate. 

Birthplace.  If  in  Nassau  County  give  village  or  town ;  if  in  U.  S. 
outside  of  Nassau  County  give  State;  if  outside  of  U.  S.  give  country 
according  to  classification  of  nativity  given  in  the  booklet  of  the  New 
York  State  Hospital  Commission.* 

Weekly  earnings  {or  those  of  husband  or  father) .  If  an  estimate 
in  figures  can  not  be  secured,  use  the  following  standards  :  very  low 
(under  $7) ;  low  ($7  to  $10);  moderate  ($11  to  $20) ;  high  ($21  to  $50) ; 
very  high  (over  $50).  If  board  is  added  to  earnings  state  that  fact;  if 
income  from  property  or  from  inheritance  or  investments  is  available 
in  addition  to  actual  earnings,  state  that  fact  also. 

Temperament.  Irritability,  liability  to  outbursts  of  temper,  spells 
of  the  "blues"  or  other  periodic  disturbances,  worrisome  or  hypo- 
chondriacal disposition,  taciturnity,  seclusiveness,  excessive  religious 
preoccupation,  miserliness,  or  other  eccentricities,  f  If  any  of  these 
peculiarities  are  found  in  degrees  that  may  be  judged  to  be  within 
normal  limits  then  these  expressions  may  be  used  without  qualifica- 
tion; in  other  cases  use  the  symbol  ab.  (abnormally),  e.  g.,  ab.  irrit- 
able, ab.  seclusive,  ab.  subject  to  the  blues,  etc.  If  none  of  the 
enumerated  temperamental  peculiarities  exist  use  the  symbol  neg. 
(negative). 

Race.  Follow  classification  given  in  the  booklet  of  the  State  Hos- 
pital Commission. 

Record  at  school.  Note  especially  amount  of  retardation,  if  any, 
together  with  causes,  i.  e.,  physical  infirmities  or  diseases,  truancy, 
intractableness,  unteachableness,  etc. 

Sojourn  in  institutions.  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  asylums  for 
the  feeble-minded,  reformatories,  almshouses,  jails,  prisons,  private 
institutions,  etc. ;  give  number  of  times  and  lengths  of  residence,  if 
possible,  with  dates  of  admission  and  discharge. 

Results  of  examination,  tests,  etc.  Here  should  be  recorded 
evidences  of  illusions,  hallucinations  ;  dearth  of  ideas,  incoherence, 
rambling  tendency,  disconnectedness,  irrelevancy  in  speech,  or  other 
evidences  of  disturbance  of  the  flow  of  thought;  suspiciousness;  false 
interpretations  or  delusions  ;  memory  defects  ;  negativism,  stereo- 
typies, mannerisms;  emotional  apathy,  excitement,  etc.  Here  belong 
also  intelligence  tests. 

The  items  under  medical  classification,  sociological  classification, 
and  treatment  required  will  be  filled  out  in  all  cases  in  consultation 
either  with  the  Director  of  the  Survey  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive. When  necessary  more  than  one  heading  from  the  sociological 
classification  may  be  used,  underlining  the  principal  one. 

In  many  cases  which  may  readily  find  a  place  under  some  caption 

*  Instructions  for  the  Preparation  of  Statistical  Data.  State  Hospital  Press, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,1915. 

t  August  Hoch  and  George  S.  Amsden.  "  A  Guide  to  the  Descriptive  Study 
of  the  Personality."    State  Hospital  Bulletin,  November,  1913,  Utica,  N.  Y. 
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in  the  sociological  classification  a  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  question 
of  placing  the  case  among  those  considered  abnormal.  Such  cases,  if 
remaining  in  doubt  after  consultation  with  the  Director,  will  be  re- 
corded on  the  form  provided  for  abnormal  subjects,  but  the  symbol  ± 
will  be  added  at  the  top  of  the  card  with  a  crayon  pencil. 

Remarks.  For  abnormal  and  doubtful  cases,  i.  e.,  cases  entered  on 
large  cards,  give  in  narrative  form,  briefly  but  comprehensively,  a 
biographical  sketch  of  the  subject,  describing  particularly  his  mental 
make-up  and  his  conduct  in  so  far  as  it  has  a  bearing  on  the  question 
of  mental  abnormality.  On  the  face  of  the  card  there  will,  of  course, 
not  be  room  enough  for  these  remarks  and  they  may  be  continued  on 
the  back  of  the  card;  in  most  cases  it  will,  however,  be  found  neces- 
sary to  make  detailed  memoranda  in  the  field  on  sheets  of  blank 
paper  of  uniform  size  suitable  for  filing  and  provided  for  the  purpose. 

For  data  unascertained  use  the  symbol  -K 

On  the  back  of  every  large  card,  i.  e.,  every  card  filled  out  for  a 
subject  judged  to  be  abnormal  mentally  or  of  doubtful  normality, 
should  be  entered  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  following  relatives 
if  living  and  if  they  are  residents  of  Nassau  County  :  the  four  grand- 
parents, both  parents,  the  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  and  aunts, 
the  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  sons  and  daughters.  Cards,  large 
or  small,  as  required,  should  be  made  out  for  all  these  relatives;  if 
any  of  these,  however,  reside  in  too  distant  parts  of  the  county  and 
can  not  at  the  time  conveniently  be  interviewed,  the  filling  out  of 
cards  for  them  may  be  postponed,  but  their  names  and  addresses  must 
be  submitted  to  the  office  to  be  entered  in  a  book  especially  provided 
for  cases  to  be  investigated.  These  cards  of  relatives  of  abnormal 
cases  should  have  on  the  back  a  reference  to  the  abnormal  case  form- 
ing the  starting  point  of  the  investigation  of  the  family  in  this  form: 
' '  See  card  of  John  Smith. ' ' 

The  policy  of  investigating:  the  relatives  of  abnormal 
persons  was  adopted  in  the  belief  that  other  abnormal  cases 
would  probably  thus  be  found  which  would  not  otherwise 
be  brought  to  light,  thus  making  the  enumeration  of  cases 
of  mental  disorder  more  nearly  complete. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  working  rapidly  and  often  under 
unfavorable  conditions  a  need  was  felt  for  a  simpler  system 
of  intelligence  tests  which  could  be  safely  applied  to  cases 
in  which  coarse  degrees  of  mental  defectiveness  were  sus- 
pected. With  this  in  view  a  special  modification  of  the 
Binet-Simon  scale  was  prepared  for  use  on  the  Survey  by 
a  member  of  our  staff  (Miss  McKinnie) ;  the  tests  that  were 
selected  could  be  easily  and  quickly  given  in  the  field  with- 
out the  aid  of  special  equipment.     It  goes  without  saying 
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that  cases  in  which  a  more  accurate  measure  was  required 
were  tested  by  means  of  the  full  Binet-Simon  scale,  or  one 
of  its  standard  revisions,  or  by  the  Yerkes-Bridges-Hardwick 
point  scale.  The  special  modification  contained  the  follow- 
ing- tests. 

The  tests  printed  in  italics,  including  all  those  grouped 
under  the  heading  "General  Questions,"  were  especially 
recommended  for  testing  persons  of  15  years  of  age  or  over 
in  whose  cases  feeble-mindedness  was  suspected. 

III. 

1.  Points  to  eyes,  nose,  mouth. 

2.  Recognizes  key,  knife,  penny,  watch. 

3.  Are  you  a  boy  or  a  girl  ? 

4.  What  is  your  name  ? 

1.  Counts  four  pennies. 

2.  What  must  you  do  when  you  are  sleepy  ?  cold?  hungry  ? 

3.  Repeats        4739        2854        7261. 

4.  Repeats,  We  are  going  to  have  a  good  time  in  the  country. 

V. 

1.  Recognizes  red,  yellow,  blue,  green. 

2.  Defines  in  terms  of  use,  chair,  horse,  fork,  pencil,  doll. 

3.  Puts  the  key  on  chair,  brings  box,  shuts  door. 

4.  Gives  age. 

VI. 

1.  Right  hand,  left  ear. 

2.  Counts  13. 

3.  Knows  nickel,  penny,  quarter,  dime. 

4.  Is  this  morning  or  afternoon  ? 

VII. 

1.  Number  of  fingers  on  right  hand,  left  hand,  both? 

2.  Repeats        31159        42385        98176. 

3.  Tells  difference  between  a  fly  and  a  butterfly;  paper  and  cloth; 

wood  and  glass. 

4.  Days  of  the  week. 
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VIII. 

1.  Counts  from  20  to  1. 

2.  Tells  the  similarity  between  wood  and  coal;  an  apple  and  a  peach; 

a  ship  and  an  automobile. 

3.  Defines  better  than  in  terms  of  use,  chair,  horse,  fork,  pencil,  doll. 

4.  Recognizes  six  coins. 

IX. 

1.  Gives  date. 

2.  Months  of  the  year. 

3.  Makes  change,        10-4,        15-12,        25-4. 

4.  Repeats  backwards        6528,         4937,         3629. 

X. 

1.  A  man  said :     I  know  a  road  from  my  house  to  the  city  ivhich  is 

downhill  all  the  way  to  the  city  and  downhill  all  the  way  back 

home. 
An  engineer  said  that  the  more  cars  he  had  on  his' train  the  faster 

he  could  go. 
Yesterday   the  police  found  the   body  of  a  girl  cut  into  eighteen 

pieces.     They  believe  that  she  killed  herself. 
There  was  a  railroad  accident  yesterday,  but  it  was  not  very 

serious.     Only  48  people  were  killed. 
A  bicycle  rider,  being  thrown  from   his  bicycle  in  an  accident, 

struck  his  head  against  a  stone  and  was  instantly  killed.     They 

picked  him  up  and  carried  him  to  the  hospital,  and  they  do  not 

think  he  will  get  ivell  again. 

2.  Draws  designs. 

3.  What  ought  you  to  say  when  some  one  asks  your  opinion  about  a 

person  you'don't  know  very  well  ? 
What  ought  you  to  do  before  undertaking  (beginning)  something 

very  important  ? 
Why  should  we  judge  a  person  more  by  his  actions  than  by  his 

words  ? 

4.  Repeats        374859        521746. 

OVER  X. 

1.  Uses  three  words  in  one  sentence  :  money,  river,  New  York. 

2.  Repeats,  Walter  likes  very  much  to  go  on  visits  to  his  grandmother, 

because  she  always  tells  him  many  funny  stories. 

3.  Gives  60  words  in  three  minutes. 

4.  A  person   who  was  walking  in  the  forest  near  here  suddenly 

stopped  much  frightened  and  hastened  to  the  nearest  police 
station  and  reported  that  he  had  seen  hanging  from  a  limb  of  a 
tree  a what? 
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My  neighbor  has  been  having  strange  visitors.  He  has  received 
one  after  the  other — a  physician,  a  lawyer  and  a  clergyman. 
What  has  happened  at  the  house  of  my  neighbor? 

GENERAL    QUESTIONS. 

When  is  Christinas?     Thanksgiving? 

When  is  your  birthday?    In  what  year  were  you  bom? 

Who   is  the  President  of  the  United  States?     Who  was  the  first 

President? 
Who  was  the  civil  war  President  ? 
What  countries  are  at  war  ? 
Name  five  cities  in  the  United  States  ? 

How  far  is  this  from  New  York?   [or  fro?n  the  nearest  town?) 
How  much  does  it  cost  to  go  ? 

Psychiatric  Judgments.     Medicat  Examinations. 

Every  abnormal  case,  every  doubtful  case,  and  a  good 
many  of  the  normal  cases  gave  rise  to  questions  of  a  medical 
nature;  anticipation  of  this  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
sufficiently  large  force  of  physicians  of  psychiatric  experi- 
ence to  make  available  an  expert  judgment  for  every  case. 

The  non-medical  field  workers  were  persons  of  collegiate 
training;  most  of  them  had  had  experience  in  various 
phases  of  social  work,  in  work  with  defectives  or  delin- 
quents, in  psychological  testing,  or  in  the  shape  of  special 
courses  of  instruction,  which  proved  useful  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Survey.  Although  the  view  has  been  held  from  the 
beginning  that  a  psychiatric  survey  is  by  its  nature  largely 
a  medical  undertaking,  yet  we  have  felt  that  it  would  be 
neither  readily  practicable  nor  necessary  to  employ  exclu- 
sively medically  trained  assistants.  What  safeguards  were 
provided  against  failure  of  judgment  as  between  normality 
and  abnormality  will  appear  below. 

Division  of  the  County  into  Districts. 

The  office  of  the  Survey  was  established  at  Mineola, 
which  is  the  county  seat  and  centrally  located. 

In  order  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  traveling  in  the 
field  work  the  county  was  divided  into  14  districts  according 
to  means  of  transportation  by  steam  railroad  and  trolley 
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lines;  these  districts  are  very  unequal  both  in  area  and  in 
population,  so  that  one,  for  instance,  required  during  the 
entire  time  two  and  during  a  part  of  the  time  four  workers 
in  the  field,  while  the  work  in  another  was  finished  by  one 
field  worker  in  about  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
she  became  available  for  work  in  another  district.  The 
villages  and  hamlets  included  in  the  various  districts  were  as 
follows: 

First  District.  Garden  City,  Hempstead  Crossing,  Clinton  Road, 
Hempstead,  East  Meadow,  Meadowbrook,  Roosevelt,  Uniondale, 
Freeport,  Baldwin,  Milburn,  Rockville  Center,  Oceanside,  Lynbrook, 
East  Rockaway,  Malverne,  Valley  Stream,  Bridgeport,  and  Norwood. 

Second  District.  West  Hempstead,  Stewart  Manor,  Munson, 
Nassau  Boulevard,  Franklin  Square,  Elmont,  and  Belmont  Park. 

Third  District.  Mineola,  New  Hyde  Park,  Merillon  Avenue, 
Floral  Park,  Belle  Rose,  Hyde  Park,  and  Garden  City  Park. 

Fourth  District.  Carle  Place  (or  Mineola  Park) ,  Westbury,  New 
Cassell,  Old  Westbury,  Hicksville,  Bedelltown,  Jericho,  Locust  Grove, 
Mannetto  Hill,  and  Plainview. 

Fifth  District.  East  Williston,  Plattsdale,  Herricks,  Searington 
(or  Albertson  Square) ,  Albertson,  Roslyn,  Manhasset,  Great  Neck, 
Lakeville,  Elm  Point,  and  Hewlett  Point. 

Sixth  District.  Thomaston,  Plandome,  Flower  Hill,  Port  Wash- 
ington, and  Sands  Point. 

Seventh  District.     Hempstead  Gardens  and  Lake  View. 

Eighth  District.  Hewlett,  Woodmere,  Cedarhurst,  Lawrence, 
Hicks'  Beach,  and  Inwood. 

Ninth  District.  South  Lynbrook,  Jekyl  Island,  Barnum  Island, 
Wreck  Lead,  Queenswater,  Long  Beach,  and  Nassau-by-the-Sea. 

Tenth  District.  Central  Park,  Jerusalem,  Bethpage  Junction, 
Bethpage,  Plainedge,  and  Farmingdale. 

Eleventh  District.  Merrick,  Bellmore,  Wantagh,  Jerusalem,  Sea- 
ford,  Massapequa,  Jones'  Beach,  Short  Beach,  and  Smithville  South. 

Twelfth  District.     Rosedale  and  Foster  Meadows. 

Thirteenth  District.  North  Roslyn,  Harbor  Hill,  Wheatley, 
Greenvale,  Glen  Head,  Glenwood  Landing,  Sea  Cliff,  Glen  Cove, 
Dosoris,  Matinecock,  Locust  Valley,  Bay  ville,  Lattingtown,  Oak  Neck, 
Piping  Rock,  Mill  Neck,  Oyster  Bay,  Center  Island,  East  Norwich, 
and  Laurelton. 

Fourteenth  District.     Syossett,  Brookville,  and  Woodbury. 
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In  addition  to  transportation  by  steam  railroad  and  by 
trolley  the  use  of  three  automobiles  was  secured  for  the 
Survey;  much  ground  was  also  covered  in  public  'buses, 
by  horse  and  wagon,  on  bicycles,  and,  of  course,  on  foot. 
In  spite  of  the  small  area  of  the  county  and  its  high  density 
of  population  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  staff  of 
the  Survey  had  to  be  spent  in  traveling,  especially  as  many 
houses  in  out  of  the  way  places  had  to  be  visited  more  than 
once  in  order  to  find  subjects  who  were  not  at  home  at  the 
time  of  the  first  visit  or  to  secure  more  information  necessary 
for  the  proper  judgment  and  classification  of  the  case. 

Methods  of  Investigation. 

The  investigation  was  conducted  by  a  method  consisting 
essentially  in  two  stages.  The  first  stage  consisted  in 
securing  leads  to  cases  of  possible  mental  abnormality  in 
the  county,  and  the  second  stage  consisted  in  efforts  to 
secure  data  concerning  these  cases  sufficient  to  establish  the 
abnormality,  if  it  indeed  was  there,  and  to  determine  at 
least  roughly  its  nature. 

The  main  sources  of  leads  to  cases  were  as  follows: 

1.  As  already  stated,  partial  lists  of  cases  of  mental 
disorder  had  been  compiled  by  various  agencies  before  the 
present  Survey  was  undertaken.  Such  lists  were  furnished 
us  by  the  State  Department  of  Charities,  Nassau  County 
Association,  the  Eugenics  Record  Office,  and  the  Kings 
Park  State  Hospital. 

2.  All  physicians  practicing  in  the  county  (120  in 
number)  were  interviewed  and  cases  known  to  them  as 
possibly  mentally  abnormal  were  placed  on  lists  for  investi- 
gation. 

3.  The  records  of  the  six  overseers  of  the  poor  in  the 
three  townships  of  the  county  were  gone  over  with  them 
back  to  one  year  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  field  work  on 
the  Survey,  i.  e.,  back  to  July  1,  1915. 

4.  The  dockets  of  the  twelve  justices  of  the  peace  and 
the  seven  village  police  justices  were  gone  over  with  them, 
also  back  to  July  1,  1915. 

5.  Similarly  the   records   of  the  district  attorney  were 
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gone  over  for  indictable  offenses  which  had  been  brought 
to  his  attention  directly  and  not  through  the  justices  of  the 
peace  or  the  police  justices;  and  the  records  of  divorce  and 
separation  proceedings  in  the  county  clerk's  office  were 
gone  over. 

6.  All  the  records  of  the  Nassau  County  Association 
besides  those  already  mentioned — mainly  records  of  cases 
applying  for  relief — Child's  Welfare  Bureau,  and  of  other 
organizations  in  the  county,  already  enumerated,  were  also 
gone  over. 

7.  Neighborhood  workers,  district  nurses,  truant  officers, 
clergymen,  old  residents,  and  other  persons  were  interviewed 
for  possible  leads. 

These  leads,  it  seemed,  should  include  most  cases  of  social 
maladjustment,  sufficiently  marked  to  require  at  least  medi- 
cal advice,  which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of  one  year 
in  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  cases  known  to  the 
educational  authorities  for  the  investigation  of  which  special 
provision  was  made,  as  will  appear  farther  on. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  cases  appearing  on  the 
records  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  the  courts,  and  charitable 
organizations  were  eliminated  to  begin  with.  We  were,  of 
course,  not  interested  in  dependency  clearly  resulting  from 
physical  disablement  through  injury  or  disease,  from  the 
physical  decrepitude  of  advanced  senility,  from  widowhood 
burdened  with  the  care  of  young  children,  etc.,  but  only  in 
dependency  possibly  connected  with  mental  disorders. 
Similarly,  in  connection  with  the  criminal  records  in  the 
county,  we  were  interested  not  in  such  crimes  as  violations 
of  speed  laws  or  local  ordinances,  liquor  traffic  laws,  etc., 
but  in  thefts,  burglaries,  assaults,  sexual  offenses,  drunk- 
enness, vagrancy,  and  such  other  crimes  which,  especially  if 
repeatedly  committed  by  the  same  individual,  would  per  se 
arouse  a  suspicion  of  mental  abnormality. 

Thus  were  secured  lists  of  cases  in  the  county,  classified 
by  districts,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Survey  for  their  investigation.  Many  of  these  cases 
were  known  to  be  abnormal  independently  of  their  investi- 
gation by  our  field  workers;  in  the  remaining  cases  there 
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was  more  or  less  evidence  pointing  to  abnormality,  but  the 
decision  on  this  point  depended  on  the  information  to  be 
collected  by  the  field  workers  and  the  physicians. 

It  was  felt  that  the  above  mentioned  sources  of  informa- 
tion would  hardly  suffice  for  an  exhaustive  enumeration 
even  of  those  abnormal  persons  only  whose  abnormalities 
manifested  themselves  in  gross  social  maladjustment.  For 
instance,  whether  a  case  of  dependency  came  to  the  notice 
of  public  authorities  or  not  was  a  matter  determined  not 
only  by  the  severity  of  the  mental  disorder  underlying  it  or 
even  by  the  completeness  and  permanency  of  the  depend- 
ency, but  also  by  the  amount  of  relief  privately  available 
from  relatives  and  friends;  similarly,  a  case  of  inebriety 
might  repeatedly  lead  to  disorderly  conduct,  and  yet  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  police  or  not,  according  to  the  mere 
accident  of  the  particular  village,  or  even  the  particular 
part  of  the  village,  or  other  special  conditions  under  which 
it  existed. 

These  considerations  led  us  to  adopt  the  policy  of  investi- 
gating not  only  abnormal  or  presumably  abnormal  persons, 
but  also  the  near  relatives  of  abnormal  persons,  as  outlined 
in  the  instructions  which  were  issued  to  field  workers  and 
an  abstract  of  which  has  already  been  given.  It  seemed 
reasonable  to  assume  that  among  the  near  relatives  of 
abnormal  persons  might  be  found  many  who  had  been 
exposed  to  complexes  of  causes  which,  whether  they  be  of 
hereditary  or  environmental  nature,  or  both,  were  similar  to 
those  which  in  the  abnormal  persons  had  produced  the 
abnormality  and  the  failure  of  adjustment. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  a  good  many  persons  examined 
in  pursuit  of  this  policy  were  classified  as  normal;  but  the 
labor  expended  in  making  such  examinations  we  have  not 
thought  wasted;  in  another  part  of  our  plan,  presently  to  be 
described,  we  made  deliberate  provision  for  the  examina- 
tion of  large  numbers  of  normal  persons,  as  it  seemed  to  us 
that  some  data  pertaining  to  mental  defectives  that  we  were 
at  pains  to  accumulate  would  not  possess  their  full  value  in 
the  absence  of  some  provision  for  comparing  them  with 
similar   data   pertaining  to  the  normal   population;  some 
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facts  that  might  be  discovered  in  connection  with  the  men- 
tally defective  part  of  the  population  might  be  devoid  of 
significance  except  in  contrast  with  the  normal  part. 

It  was  clear,  however,  that  even  with  this  provision  an 
exhaustive  enumeration  was  not  likely  to  result  from  the 
method  adopted;  not  all  possible  informants  could  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  fullest  and  most  efficient  cooperation; 
about  the  topics  concerning  which  we  had  to  make  inquiry 
much  sensitiveness  prevails  among  people;  as  it  turned  out, 
some  physicians  have  refused  to  furnish  lists  of  cases  for 
our  investigation  on  the  grounds  of  professional  etiquette, 
although  we  had  asked  for  such  lists  in  confidence  and 
pledged  ourselves  not  to  publish  names  of  individuals  or, 
without  express  permission,  any  other  data  that  might 
serve  to  identify  them;  and  other  possible  informants  have 
also  shown  reluctance  on  various  grounds.  Moreover, 
where  our  information  was  based  not  on  records,  but  only 
on  the  memory  of  informants,  errors  of  omission,  naturally, 
must  have  occurred  even  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
willingness  to  cooperate. 

That  such  errors  of  omission  would  be  partly  rectified  we 
had  every  reason  to  expect  as  in  no  part  of  the  county  were 
we  dependent  on  but  one  source  of  information,  and  very 
often  cases  not  mentioned  by  one  informant  were  given  us 
by  others.  In  one  of  the  villages,  for  instance,  a  physician 
told  the  representative  of  the  Survey  for  that  district  that 
he  had  witnessed  the  growth  of  the  population  there  from 
the  time  it  was  40  to  the  time  it  became  1,800  and  was  posi- 
tive that  mental  disorders,  even  in  the  broad  sense  of  our 
medical  and  sociological  definitions,  did  not  exist  and  never 
had  existed  in  that  community:  our  investigation  there 
brought  to  light  35  markedly  "abnormal"  cases  and  22 
cases  classified  as  "doubtful." 

However,  we  could  only  assume  that,  in  spite  of  the 
multiplicity  of  our  informants,  a  residue  of  cases  would 
remain  of  which,  owing  to  method,  no  cognizance  would  be 
taken  by  the  Survey.  It  seemed  probable  that  this  residue 
would  include  for  the  most  part  cases  of  least  sociological 
importance  or  of  but  potential  importance.     Yet,  as  we  had 
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in  view  partly  the  development  of  method,  we  felt  that  it 
was  desirable,  for  the  correct  evaluation  of  the  method 
adopted  by  us,  to  provide  some  measure  of  the  unascer- 
tained residue  anticipated  by  us. 

Selection  of  Districts  for  Intensive  Investigation. 

With  this  in  view  four  special  districts  in  the  county  were 
selected  for  intensive  investigation,  i.  e.,  a  house  to  house 
canvass  to  collect  information  concerning  every  resident  of 
these  districts.  The  abnormal  cases  that  might  be  brought 
to  light  in  these  districts  were  to  be  compared  as  to  relative 
numbers  and  as  to  kinds  with  those  brought  to  light  by  the 
general  method  employed  in  the  rest  of  the  county,  while 
the  normal  ones,  with  other  normal  cases,  were  to  furnish  an 
idea  of  normal  social  standards  prevailing  in  the  county. 

The  districts  selected  for  intensive  investigation  were  as 
follows: 

(1)  That  part  of  the  village  of  Floral  Park  which  is  sit- 
uated in  the  township  of  Hempstead.  The  total  population 
there,  according  to  our  enumeration,  is  1,238.  (U.  S. 
Census,  1910,  gives  928.  The  figures  of  the  N.  Y.  State 
Census,  1915,  are  not  given  separately  for  that  part  of  the 
village.)  This  village  is  situated  close  to  the  city  boundary 
line,  has  good  train  and  trolley  service,  and  its  population 
consists  largely  of  artisans,  clerks,  etc.,  commuting  daily  to 
New  York. 

(2)  A  rural,  i.e.,  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  area, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  central  branch  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  on  the  east  by  the  Massapequa-Hicksville 
road,  on  the  south  by  Jerusalem  avenue,  and  on  the  west  by 
Merrick  avenue — an  area  of  a  little  over  twelve  square 
miles  (see  shaded  area  on  general  map  of  the  county);  the 
nearest  railroad  station  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
boundary  of  this  area  and  most  places  within  the  area  are, 
of  course,  much  farther  from  a  railroad  station ;  there  is  no 
trolley  line  running  through  or  near  this  district,  and  most 
of  the  roads  are  dirt  roads.  The  population  of  the  district, 
according  to  our  enumeration  is  966,  i.e.,  a  little  over  80 
per  square  mile,  the  general  population  density  of  the  county, 
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calculated  from  the  figures  of  the  New  York  State  Census  of 
1915,  being  about  423  per  square  mile. 

(3)  The  southeastern  part  of  Freeport,  the  largest  vil- 
lage on  Long  Island  outside  the  city  limits,  with  a  population 
of  7,464,  according  to  the  New  York  State  Census  for  1915. 
This  district  contains  five  distinguishable  types  of  neigh- 
borhoods: (a)  a  colored  section;  (b)  a  foreign  section 
settled  mostly  by  Italians;  (c)  a  section  known  as  Turk's 
Island  and  bearing  a  very  bad  reputation  as  a  nest  of 
lawlessness,  drunkenness,  immorality,  etc.;  (d)  South 
Main  street,  the  oldest  part  of  the  village  still  settled 
by  what  remains  locally  of  old  Long  Island  families,  now 
for  the  most  part  "  bay  men, "  i.e.,  oystermen  and  fisher- 
men; and  (e)  a  section  settled,  according  to  our  field 
worker's  report,  by  people  of  the  "lower  middle  class  "  in 
comfortable  circumstances.  The  total  population  of  this 
part  of  Freeport  is,  according  to  our  enumeration,  1,427. 

(4)  A  district  taking  in  most  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
village  of  Oyster  Bay.  This  district  consists,  for  the  most 
part,  of  what  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  resi- 
dential sections  of  the  village;  and  it  includes,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  part  of  the  outskirts  settled  by  two  small  col- 
ored communities.  The  total  population  of  this  district, 
according  to  our  enumeration,  is  1,037. 

Further  Safeguards  in  the  Work. 

The  distinction  between  mental  normality  and  abnormal- 
ity, as  it  is  implied  in  the  definitions  which  have  already 
been  given,  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary  one,  as,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  things,  every  such  distinction  must  be.  We  have 
endeavored  to  make  it  in  the  most  practical  way,  first,  by 
emphasizing  points  of  sociological  value  and,  secondly,  by 
aiming  at  a  degree  of  clearness  which  would  insure  as  far 
as  possible  a  uniform  technique. 

It  was  not  thought,  however,  that  uniformity  of  technique 
would  be  insured  with  so  large  a  working  force  as  that  of 
this  Survey  by  merely  providing  definitions,  however  clear 
cut.  For  this  reason  weekly  conferences  of  the  entire  staff 
of  the  Survey  were  inaugurated  and  held  at  our  office  at 
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Mineola  every  Saturday ;  at  these  conferences  were  discussed 
questions  arising  in  connection  with  specific  experiences  in 
the  field  and  specific  cases,  and  they  became  for  all  concerned 
a  training  in  the  actual  application  of  the  method  that  had 
been  developed  to  the  work  that  was  to  be  done.  Even- 
tually we  came  to  feel  that  the  staff  of  field  workers  was 
capable  of  distinguishing  between  ' '  normal ' '  and  ' '  abnor- 
mal "  cases  with  a  remarkable  degree  of  unanimity.  That 
in  the  end  we  find  ourselves  with  583  cases  classified  as 
"  doubtful "  out  of  a  total  of  9,036  registered  in  no  way  de- 
tracts from  this  feeling  on  our  part,  for  the  "  doubtfulness  " 
of  most  of  these  cases  is  due  to  insufficient  data  or  conflict- 
ing reports  and  not  to  failure  of  our  definitions  or  to  inherent 
difficulty  of  applying  them.  Our  aim  in  thus  attempting 
to  cultivate  a  psychiatric  judgment  in  our  field  workers  was 
not  that  their  judgment  might  become  available  for  the 
actual  classification  of  cases,  as  that  was  taken  care  of 
wholly  in  the  central  office;  but  mainly  that  they  might  the 
more  readily  recognize  possible  abnormalities  as  they  came 
to  their  notice  in  the  field  and  would  thus  be  sure  to  subject 
them  to  investigation  and  bring  them  to  attention. 

Here,  perhaps,  may  be  summarized  those  features  of 
method  which  may  afford  for  the  reader  an  idea  as  to  how 
far  we  have  found  it  practicable  to  secure  accuracy  in  our 
work. 

The  leads  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  possible  in 
many  cases,  independently  of  further  investigation,  a  pro- 
visional, often  even  a  definite  judgment  on  the  question  of 
mental  abnormality  and  its  nature. 

The  data  sought  in  the  field  investigations  were  the  usual 
ones  required  in  psychiatric  practice:  family  and  personal 
history,  development  of  psychosis,  results  of  physical  and 
mental  examination,  in  addition,  of  course,  to  the  statisti- 
cal data  already  discussed.  Where  the  question  of  possible 
arrest  of  development  arose  Binet  or  other  similar  tests  were 
required,  as  already  stated. 

The  final  decision  as  to  existence  of  mental  abnormality, 
classification,  and  treatment  required  was  made  in  all  cases 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  or  the  Assistant  Director, 
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and  was  based  on  the  data  collected  in  the  field.  Often  it 
was  found  necessary  to  have  further  investigation  of  special 
points. 

Two  physicians  were  in  the  field  all  the  time,  investiga- 
ting cases  and  supervising  the  work  of  non-medical  field 
workers,  and  one  other  part  of  the  time. 

As  will  appear  more  in  detail  further  on,  almost  all  insti- 
tutional cases  were  examined  either  by  a  medical  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Survey  or  (as  in  State  hospitals)  by  psy- 
chiatrists not  connected  with  the  Survey.  Of  the  cases 
outside  of  institutions  a  medical  examination  was  available 
for  all  which  were  considered  in  doubt  after  investigation 
by  the  non-medical  field  workers. 

Thus,  roughly  more  than  half  of  all  the  "abnormal" 
cases  were  subjected  to  direct  examination  by  phj^sicians  of 
psychiatric  experience;  and  for  all  an  expert  judgment  was 
available.  The  cases  disposed  of  without  an  examination 
by  a  physician  were,  of  course,  those  least  subject  to  doubt. 

In  the  matter  of  determining  abnormality  the  policy  of 
the  survey  was  a  conservative  one.  Cases  measuring  by  in- 
telligence tests  up  to  the  ten-year  level  were  not  considered 
"  abnormal"  except  in  the  presence  of  other  evidence  of  a 
conclusive  nature;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  latter,  they  were 
diagnosed  not  "  arrests  of  development "  but  something  else, 
according  to  special  symptoms;  possibly  in  this  way  many 
cases  that  others  might  have  classified  as  "morons"  were 
placed  by  us  under  the  heading  of  "disorders  of  uncertain 
nature  or  etiology."  Mild  cases  of  abnormality,  such  as 
nocturnal  epilepsy,  recurrent  depressions,  etc.,  were  included 
in  the  enumeration  onty  when  definitely  established  by  med- 
ical diagnosis.  For  the  rest,  only  marked  abnormalities 
were  taken  into  account,  just  as,  on  the  sociological  side, 
only  highly  troublesome  or  disastrous  maladjustments  char- 
acterized by  chronicity  or  persistent  recurrency  were  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  of  abnormality.  Other  cases  were 
deliberately  set  aside  as  either  "normal"  or  "doubtful." 

Thus,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  vouch  for  the 
enumeration  as  being  complete — having,  as  we  do,  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  it  falls  short  of  being  so — we  feel 
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that  we  have  succeeded  in  safeguarding  the  group  of 
"abnormal"  cases  sufficiently  to  say  that  it  is  almost  free 
from  cases  that  any  psychiatrist  might  regard  as  "normal." 

The  Work  in  Institutions. 

Special  provision  had  to  be  made  to  include  in  the 
enumeration  residents  of  Nassau  County  who  were  in 
institutions  located  either  within  the  county  or  elsewhere. 

The  following  institutions,  having  been  supplied  with  our 
blank  forms  and  with  copies  of  our  standard  instructions, 
have  filled  out  statistical  cards  for  abnormal  inmates  who 
were  Nassau  County  residents;  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
gratefully  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  them: 

Dannemora  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals. 

Buffalo   State  Hospital. 

Bloomingdale   Hospital. 

Willard  State  Hospital. 

Gowanda  State  Hospital. 

Middletown  State  Hospital. 

Binghamton  State  Hospital. 

Hudson  River  State  Hospital. 

Brooklyn  State  Hospital. 

Central  Islip  State  Hospital. 

Manhattan  State  Hospital. 

Craig  Colony  for  Epileptics. 

State  Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women. 

Syracuse  State  Institution  for  Feeble-Minded  Children. 

Letchworth  Village. 

Clinton   Prison    (data    prepared    by   Dr.   John    R.    Ross  of  the 

Dannemora  State  Hospital). 
New  York  State  Training  School   for   Girls   (data  prepared  by 

Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Hall  of  the  State  Department  of  Charities). 
West  Hill,  New  York  City. 

The  following  institutions  have  kindly  permitted  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Survey  to  call  for  the  purpose  of  either 
interviewing  and  examining  inmates,  or  consulting  records, 
or  both  : 

Kings  Park  State  Hospital. 

Rome  State  Custodial  Asylum. 

State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  School,  at  Industry. 

New  York  State  Reformatory  for  Women,  at  Bedford  Hills. 

New  York  State  Reformatory,  at  Elmira. 
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Eastern  New  York  Reformatory,  at  Napanoch. 

Auburn  Prison. 

Great  Meadow  Prison,  at  Comstock. 

Sing  Sing  Prison. 

New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  at  Chauncey. 

New  York  County  Penitentiary,  branches  at  Blackwell's  Island, 
Hart's  Island,  Riker's  Island,  and  in  Queens  County. 

Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Riverdale. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb. 

The  Brooklyn  Industrial  School  Association  and  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Children. 

The  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  City  of  Brooklyn. 

The  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Brooklyn. 

St.  Vincent's  Retreat,  Harrison. 

St.  Joseph's  Institute  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes, 
at  Westchester. 

Howard  Orphanage,  Kings  Park. 

The  Angel  Guardian  Home  for  Little  Children  in  Brooklyn. 

The  Orphan  Home  of  the  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
Brooklyn. 

The  Ross  Health  Resort,  Brentwood. 

The  Long  Island  Home,  Amityville. 

The  Brunswick  Home,  Amityville. 

Knickerbocker  Hall,  Amityville. 

Breezehurst  Terrace,  Whitestone. 

Dr.  Combes'  Sanitarium,  Flushing. 

Sanford  Hall,  Flushing. 

St.  Rose  Industrial  School,  Melville. 

Nazareth  Trade  School,  Farmingdale. 

St.  Dominic,  New  Hyde  Park. 

Children's  Home,  Mineola. 

Nassau  Cottage,  West  Hempstead. 

House  of  St.  Giles  the  Cripple,  Garden  City. 

Hempstead  Town  Almshouse,  Union  dale. 

Jones  Institute,  Hicksville. 

County  Jail,  Mineola. 

The  examinations  of  subjects  in  these  institutions  were 
made,  for  the  most  part,  by  Dr.  Helena  B.  Pierson,  of  our 
staff,  who  filled  out  the  usual  forms  for  all  those  thought 
to  be  "  abnormal, ' '  within  the  sense  of  our  definitions,  or 
"doubtful". 

Some  subjects,  almost  all  children,  were  also  visited  and 
examined  in  several  private  homes  where  they  are  main- 
tained wholly  or  partly  at  public  expense  by  special  arrange- 
ment with  the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  three  townships. 
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Some  few  institutions  have  refused  to  cooperate  in  the 
work  of  the  Survey;  fortunately  they  are  not  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  probable  number  of  abnormal 
cases  of  residents  of  Nassau  County  to  be  found  among 
their  inmates. 

The  Work  in  the  Schools. 

As  originally  planned,  the  investigation  of  cases  of  possi- 
ble abnormality  among  children  of  school  age  was  to  be 
carried  out  mainly  in  the  schools  after  their  opening  in  the 
fall.  The  field  work  was  begun  on  July  1  and  provision 
was  made  for  it  to  be  continued  for  four  months ;  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  this  would  have  allowed  two 
months  for  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  in  the 
meantime  cases  of  suspected  abnormality  among  children 
were  being  investigated  as  they  came  to  our  notice  through 
other  sources  of  information. 

Eventually  our  plans  had  to  be  modified,  owing,  among 
other  things,  to  the  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  schools  by 
reason  of  the  poliomyelitis  epidemic.  By  a  fortunate 
arrangement  with  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  the  work 
to  be  done  in  the  schools  was  taken  over  by  a  detail  of 
physicians  from  that  service,  under  the  directorship  of 
Surgeon  Taliaferro  Clark,  who  began  their  work  about  the 
middle  of  October. 

Further  Details  of  Policy  and  Technique. 

Perhaps,  before  closing  the  present  section  of  this 
report,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  briefly  some 
details  of  policy  and  technique  pertaining  to  which  points 
of  more  or  less  value  have  been  gained  in  the  course  of  our 
experience. 

In  going  over  the  records  of  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
police  justices,  district  attorney,  overseers  of  the  poor,  etc., 
we  attempted  at  first  to  go  farther  back  than  a  year  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  field  work  on  the  Survey.  This 
attempt  was  soon  abandoned,  as  it  resulted  in  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  labor.  The  leads  that  became  available  from 
the  earlier  records  maybe  divided  into  two  groups :     (a) 
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those  pertaining  to  persons  represented  in  later  records,  as 
well  as  in  the  earlier  ones,  owing  to  persistent  or  repeated 
maladjustment ;  to  get  these  it  was,  of  course,  not  necessary 
to  go  to  the  earlier  records ;  and  (b)  those  pertaining  to 
persons  not  represented  in  the  later  records.  As  regards 
the  latter  group  we  have  found  that  the  persons  had  either 
left  the  county  ;  or  had  died ;  or  had  been  committed  to 
institutions  whose  inmates  were  to  be  investigated  in  the 
course  of  our  work  regardless  of  the  usual  leads ;  or  were 
still  living  in  the  county  but  had  shown  no  maladjustment 
for  a  period  of  a  year  or  more  and  were  found  on  exami- 
nation almost  invariably  to -be  normal;  for  the  rest,  very 
few  were  found  which  it  was  found  advisable  to  include  in 
our  enumeration. 

The  matter  of  securing  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of 
public  officials,  physicians  and  the  thousands  of  other  in- 
formants, including  those  of  whom  cognizance  was  taken  in 
the  enumeration,  came  up  repeatedly  in  the  discussions  at 
the  staff  conferences.  Were  it  possible  to  have  legislative 
authorization  for  our  work,  as  was  suggested  by  one  mem- 
ber of  our  staff  (Dr.  Crane),  we  should  have  been  able 
much  more  readily  to  get  access  to  material.  An  explana- 
tion of  the  work,  a  reason  to  be  offered  in  approaching  a 
subject,  seemed  to  be  a  need  strongly  felt  by  every  field 
worker ;  yet  it  soon  grew  apparent  to  all  of  our  staff  that  it 
was  not  a  logically  satisfying  argument,  a  plausible  reason, 
that  was  required,  but  rather  the  creation  of  an  agreeable 
emotional  situation  by  any  means  that  seemed  suitable  to 
the  particular  occasion, — whether  it  be  a  quiet  tactfulness, 
a  show  of  sympathy,  a  little  general  chatting,  or  any  other 
expedient.  It  may  be  judged  from  this  that  the  personality 
of  the  field  worker,  independently  of  her  education  or  intel- 
lectual ability,  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  in  this 
work, — as  in  any  other  that  involves  personal  relations  ; 
and  in  our  experience  the  greatest  contrasts  in  output  of 
work  were  clearly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  element  of  person- 
ality. As  all  know,  great  sensitiveness  prevails  among 
people  on  such  topics  as  those  with  which  our  Survey  was 
concerned ;  that  more  or  less  resentment  and  antagonism 
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would  he  aroused  was  to  be  expected  to  begin  with, 
especially  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with 
persons  abnormally  irritable,  or  suspicious,  or  unreasona- 
ble, or  sensitive,  etc.  ;  and  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of  our 
work  we  met  with  as  little  of  such  resentment  and  antago- 
nism as  wr  did  is  to  be  attributed  to  our  good  fortune  in 
securing  a  staff  on  the  whole  unusually  well  fitted  for  the 
work. 

Our  of  I  lie  mosl  successful  field  workers  on  our  staff 
(Miss  Nelson)  reports  as  follows:  "  In  visiting  the  people 
considered  abnormal,  also  their  normal  relatives,  the  truth 
as  to  the  purpose  of  the  visit  and,  where  mental  tests  were 
necessary,  the  reason  for  giving  them,  were  frankly  stated 
in  such  form  as  not  to  give  offense.  Even  though  the  full 
significance  of  the  truth  did  not  always  penetrate,  the  fact 
that  one  was  sincere  and  honest  in  one's  statements  carried 
its  appeal  and  conviction  and  inspired  confidence.  Many 
appeared  to  he  rathei  Haltered  that  one  was  interested  in 
the  manner  in  which  their  minds  worked  and  in  their  men- 
tal achievements.  Subjects  usually  volunteered  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  themselves  and  their  families  without  being 
questioned  and  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing the  required  data." 

Another,  similarly  successful  field  worker  (Miss  Don- 
nelly t  writes:  "A  field  worker  should  keep  herself  always 
fresh  for  her  work,  should  be  plainly  dressed  but  in  good 
taste,  so  as  to  be  pleasing  and  at  the  same  time  command 
respect.  She  should  be  careful  not  to  ask  needless  ques- 
tions and,  if  one  question  is  going  to  offend,  to  save  it  until 
the  last,  until  she  has  obtained  all  other  facts  in  the  case. 
She  should  not  talk  about  her  work  to  people  outside  of  her 
district,  although  they  may  urge  it,  unless  she  is  going  to 
e.el  information  from  them  by  so  doing.  Always  leave  a 
home  so  you  will  be  well  received  in  it  if  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  second  visit.  Make  one  good  friend  in  each 
neighborhood  whose  name  will  gain  for  you  entrance  into 
the  other  homes.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  tests  to  per- 
sons when  alone,  so  that  they  will  take  them  seriously  and 
do  their  best." 
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Any  knowledge  of  cases  in  institutions  almost  always 
served  as  a  convenient  means  of  contact  with  the  relatives 
at  large  in  the  county  who  had  to  be  interviewed. 

For  several  of  our  field  workers  we  secured  appointments 
as  deputy  sheriffs  and  this  seemed  to  be  of  assistance  in 
some  cases. 

Perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  men  on  our  staff  would 
have  been  of  advantage  in  some  respects.  In  the  investi- 
gation of  criminal  cases,  much  of  which  had  to  be  done  in 
the  evening  at  which  time  alone  some  of  the  subjects  were 
to  be  found  at  home,  our  women  field  workers  had  to  be 
accompanied  by  police  officers  partly  for  the  assistance 
which  they  could  render  in  the  investigation  and  partly  for 
protection. 

Some  field  workers  prefer  to  work  alone;  others  seem  to  do 
better  working  with  some  one  else.  Thus,  two  members  of 
our  staff  (Miss  Steffen  and  Miss  Fulstow),  in  a  joint  report 
state:  "  We  continue  to  feel  strongly  that  it  is  better  for 
the  work,  as  well  as  for  the  workers,  for  two  to  work  to- 
gether fairly  closely.  It  gives  two  judgments  on  every 
family  or  social  unit  and  often  on  difficult  individuals.  It 
often  makes  it  possible  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  family 
on  the  individual,  and  vice  versa,  without  conflict.  It 
hastens  the  examination  in  each  household,  thus  often 
holding  their  cooperation  throughout  where  otherwise  their 
tolerance  would  be  limited.  Also  refractory  individuals 
can  thus  sometimes  be  kept  from  interfering  with  the  rest 
of  the  family.  For  the  sake  of  the  worker  there  is  far  more 
fun  and  less  loss  of  courage.  It  is  much  easier  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  a  slammed  door,  when  there  is  some  one 
to  laugh  with,  or  to  have  a  similar  experience." 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  dilapidated 
looking  houses,  uncared  for,  and  in  a  poor  state  of  repair, 
unclean  and  untidy  within  often  harbor  mentally  abnormal 
tenants.  This  attracted  the  attention  of  our  staff  very 
soon  after  the  work  began  and  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a 
systematic  investigation  be  made  of  all  persons  living  in 
such  houses  in  order  to  make  sure  of  including  those  in  our 
enumeration  who  should  be  included  but  who  might  not  be 
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brought  to  our  attention  through  the  regular  sources  of 
information.  This  matter  was  looked  into  in  various  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  county  by  several  members  of  our  staff. 
It  was  found  that  in  many  such  houses  foreign  families  of 
comparatively  recent  immigration  were  living;  the  people 
were  normal  and  their  conditions  of  living  were  evidently 
to  be  attributed  to  poverty  and  the  necessity  on  the  part  of 
parents  and  older  children  of  engaging  in  wage  earning 
labor  with  the  resulting  neglect  of  the  household.  Where- 
ever  native  people  were  found  living  in  such  houses,  or 
older  immigrants,  marked  cases  of  mental  abnormality  were 
almost  invariably  found,  but  they  all  proved  to  be  cases 
which  had  been  or  would  have  been,  later  on,  brought  to 
our  attention  through  the  regular  sources  of  information. 

Among  other  practical  details  mentioned  in  the  field 
workers'  reports  is  the  great  desirability  of  avoiding  dupli- 
cation of  work,  not  only  that  labor  might  be  saved  but  also 
that  increasing  suspiciousness  and  resentment  might  be 
prevented  from  spreading  in  the  communities.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  duplication  is  the  employment  of  more  than 
one  field  worker  in  a  district,  either  at  the  same  time  or  in 
succession,  especially  the  latter.  As  stated  above,  some 
field  workers  feel  that  they  can  do  better  work  in  company 
with  another  ;  save  in  such  instances,  it  is  distinctly  an 
advantage  to  assign  a  district  to  a  field  worker  and  plan  to 
have  her  alone  finish  the  work  in  it  in  the  time  available. 
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SECTION  2.     PRESENTATION   OF  MATERIAL. 

Four  Groups  of  Subjects  Distinguished. 

In  the  course  of  the  Survey  1,592  mentally  abnormal 
cases  were  brought  to  light, — 170  in  the  intensive  districts 
and  1,422  in  the  county  at  large.  (The  last  number  is 
exclusive  of  the  cases  found  in  the  schools,  which  are  to  be 
treated  separately  in  Section  3.) 

Our  first  step  in  presenting  this  material  (which  we  call 
Group  4)  will  be  to  compare  it  statistically  with  three  other 
groups  of  subjects  also  investigated  by  us  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  already  outlined:  Group  1,  consisting  of 
4,129  cases  judged  to  be  "normal,"  found  in  the  districts 
selected  for  intensive  investigation,  and  not  known  to 
have  near  relatives  living  in  the  county  who  are  either 
"  abnormal"  or  "doubtful;  "  Group  2,  consisting  of  2,732 
cases  also  judged  to  be  "normal,"  some  of  them  found 
in  the  districts  selected  for  the  intensive  investigation  but 
most  of  them  found  in  the  county  at  large,  and  all  of  them 
known  to  be  the  near  relatives  of  persons  living  in  the 
county  who  have  been  judged  to  be  either  ' '  abnormal ' '  or 
"doubtful;  "  Group  3,  consisting  of  583  cases  judged  to  be 
of  ' '  doubtful ' '  normality. 

The  distribution  of  the  cases  in  these  groups  by  age  and 
by  sex  is  given  in  Table  1,  and,  expressed  in  percentages, 
in  Table  2.  These  tables,  it  will  be  noted,  exhibit  differ- 
ences between  the  four  groups  of  subjects,  which  are,  for 
the  most  part,  slight;  in  some  measure,  no  doubt,  attributa- 
ble to  chance,  owing  to  the  comparatively  small  total  amount 
of  the  material;  and  apparently  without  great  significance. 

The  age  distribution,  however,  of  Group  4,  constitutes  an 
exception.  In  this  group,  which  is  that  of  subjects  judged 
to  be  "abnormal,"  the  relative  number  of  cases  10  years  of 
age  or  under  is  far  below  that  of  Group  1 — that  of  subjects 
judged  to  be  "normal"  and  not  known  to  have  near  rela- 
tives residing  in  the  county  who  are  either  ' '  abnormal ' '  or 
of  "doubtful"  normality.  This  is  due  primarily  to  the 
circumstance  that  mental  abnormality  is  difficult,  often 
impossible,  to  recognize  in  such  young  subjects;  it  is  signifi- 
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cant  that  a  compensating  excess  in  the  relative  number  of 
cases  10  years  of  age  or  under  is  found  in  Group  2 — that  of 
subjects  judged  to  be  "normal"  but  known  to  be  the  near 
relatives  of  "abnormal"  or  "doubtful"  subjects  residing 
in  the  count}7;  probably  many  of  these  will  eventually  pre- 
sent manifestations  of  mental  abnormality  which  may  show 
that  they  should  properly  be  included  in  Group  4  and  not 
in  Group  2.  Perhaps  some  few  of  the  young  subjects  in 
Group  1,  too,  will  eventually  prove  themselves  to  belong 
properly  in  Group  4,  tending  further  to  reduce  the  contrast 
in  age  distribution. 

There  is  another  factor  contributing  to  the  peculiar  age 
distribution  of  the  cases  in  Group  4;  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  mental  disorders  and  those  which  force  them  out  of  a 
latent  into  a  manifest  state  accumulate  with  advancing  age; 
and  so  we  find  the  relative  number  of  cases  over  40  years  of 
age  in  Group  4  higher  than  that  in  any  of  the  other  groups. 

Nativity  and  Parentage. 

Table  3  gives  the  composition  of  the  general  population 
of  the  county  according  to  nativity,  parentage  and  race,  as 
given  in  the  U.  S.  census  for  1910,  and,  in  a  similar  way, 
the  composition  of  the  "  abnormal ' '  population  included  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  Survey.  Since  the  last  U.S.  Census 
enumeration  there  have  been  great  changes  in  the  general 
population  of  the  county,  which  are  only  partly  indicated 
by  the  increase  from  83,930  in  1910  to  115,827  in  1915,  i.e., 
at  the  time  of  the  New  York  State  Census  enumeration. 
Some  changes  in  the  relative  sizes  of  the  population  groups 
distinguished  according  to  nativity,  parentage  and  race, 
have  also,  no  doubt,  taken  place,  but  unfortunately  the  State 
Census  does  not  publish  the  statistics  pertinent  in  this  connec- 
tion. The  general  impression  gained  by  us  in  the  course  of 
the  Survey  is  that  a  considerable  relative  increase  has  taken 
place  since  1910  in  the  foreign-born  group  of  the  population 
of  the  county;  and  this  impression  is  to  some  extent  borne 
out  by  data  in  possession  of  some  local  authorities  in  the 
county,  notably  Rev.  E.  Fred  Eastman,  who  has  for  a  num- 
ber of   years  been  conducting  a  study  of  the  composition 
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and  changes  of  the  population  of  Locust  Valley,  a  com- 
munity in  many  respects  typical  of  the  county  as  a  whole. 
It  is  therefore  significant  that  the  foreign-born  constitute  a 
relatively  smaller  group  among  the  ' '  abnormal ' '  cases  than 
in  the  general  population  even  according  to  the  census  of 
1910,  especially  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that  the  foreign- 
born  part  of  the  general  population  in  this  county,  as  else- 
where, is  but  slightly  represented  in  the  lower  age  groups 
which  contain  mental  disorders  in  a  latent  state  to  become 
manifest  only  later  on. 

As  for  old  native  families,  it  is  probable  that  wherever  in 
this  country  old  settled  communities  live  in  a  rural  or  semi- 
rural  environment,  as  in  Nassau  county,  conditions  prevail 
which  tend  to  result  in  segregation  of  certain  contrasted 
mental  traits  in  branches  in  each  family;  many  of  the  more 
able  and  enterprising  members  of  families  are  attracted  to 
cultural  and  industrial  centers,  failing  to  find  full  scope  of 
opportunity  in  local  affairs;  those  who  remain  behind  thus 
include  a  larger  proportion  of  the  mentally  inferior  than  is 
characteristic  of  the  family  as  a  whole;  in  the  course  of 
generations  the  contrast  is  further  accentuated  by  the  inter- 
marriage of  more  or  less  inferior  members  of  different 
branches  of  the  same  family  or  by  the  union  of  members  of 
equally  inferior  branches  of  unrelated  families,  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  like  mating  with  like.  Thus  there  are 
probably  many  American  families  consisting,  like  the  now 
famous  "  Kallikak "  family,  of  "good"  and  "bad" 
branches;  and  among  the  most  defective  old  native  families 
discovered  in  the  course  of  the  Survey  are  some  bearing 
names  which  are  also  borne  by  others  noted  for  culture  and 
achievement. 

Another  striking  showing  in  Table  3  is  that  of  the  enor- 
mous relative  excess  of  "abnormal"  cases  found  among 
the  negroes;  the  total  negro  population  of  the  county  is 
small,  however,  and  it  may  have  increased  more  than  is 
known  or  suspected  since  the  time  of  the  enumeration  in 
1910,  so  that  our  finding  could  hardly  be  considered  con- 
clusive; other  surveys  carried  out  in  places  where  larger 
numbers  of  negroes  reside,  preferably  in  the  north,  should 
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render  possible  a  definite  judgment  on  the  important 
question  of  relative  incidence  of  mental  disorders  in  the 
negro  race. 

Statistics  of  Education. 

The  four  main  groups  of  subjects,  as  distinguished  by  the 
Survey,  and  further  subdivided  according  to  nativity,  par- 
entage and  race  (i.e.,  whether  white  or  negro),  compare 
with  one  another  in  a  rather  significant  way  as  regards 
education,  as  shown  in  Tables  4  and  5.  In  the  columns 
under  "None"  are  included  cases  of  total  illiteracy  and 
those  in  which  ability  to  read  only  has  been  reported;  under 
"  C.  S."  are  included  cases  reported  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write  or  to  have  had  an  incomplete  or  complete  common 
school  education;  and  under  "Above"  are  included  cases 
of  partial  or  complete  business  school,  high  school,  collegiate 
or  professional  education. 

The  showing  as  regards  education  of  the  various  groups 
and  subdivisions,  represented  in  Tables  4  and  5,  indicates 
in  a  rather  striking  way  the  influence  of  two  factors:  an  ex- 
ternal factor  in  the  shape  of  educational  opportunity  and  an 
internal  factor  in  the  shape  of  educability .  Thus,  the  for- 
eign-born white,  in  Group  1  make  a  poor  educational  show- 
ing obviously  attributable  in  the  main  to  lack  of  educational 
opportunity  and  not  to  low  degree  of  educability,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  their  descendants,  the  "native  of  foreign  or 
mixed  parentage, ' '  are  able,  in  the  presence  of  good  edu- 
cational opportunity,  to  make  a  showing  approaching  that 
of  the  native  of  native  parentage.  Group  4,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  a  uniformly  poor  educational  showing  in  all 
its  subdivisions,  even  that  of  the  "native  of  native  parent- 
age, "i.e.,  in  the  presence  of  good  educational  opportunity; 
here,  therefore,  the  poor  showing  is  largely  attributable  to 
low  degree  of  educability. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  all  statistical  groups  and 
subdivisions  both  factors  are  involved  in  variable  degrees. 
A  poor  educational  showing,  as  indicated  by  a  high  rela- 
tive number  of  illiterates  and  a  low  relative  number  of 
persons   with   education    above   that  of   common    school, 


Chart  1. 


PER  CENT  DISTRIBUTION  OP  FOUR  GROUPS  CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING  TO  NATIVITY,  RACE  AND 
DEGREE  OF  EDUCATION.* 
Groups 


Native 

white  of        2 
native  j^m 

parentage     3 

4 

18.8 


Native  ( 

white  of        2 
foreign  or 
mixed  3 

parentage 

4 


Foreign- 
born 
white  3 


African 


90. 


75.1 


8  1  .3 


73.0 


40.9 


5  9  -I 


Group  1 
Group  2 
Group  3 

No 
education 


Normal,  with  no  abnormal  relatives. 
Normal,  with  abnormal  relatives. 
Doubtful.  Group  4:    Abnormal. 

wwa       Common 

Wf%&       school  |__ 


7.6 


7.2 


Above 
common  school 


*  Cases  under  11  years  of  age  or  in  which  age,  nativity,  parentage,  or  education  is  unas- 
certained have  not  been  included  in  this  chart. 
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Four  Groups  of  Subjects  Compared  as  to  Earning 
Capacity. 


Average 

Group  t. 

Group  2. 

Group  3. 

Group  4. 

Weekly 
Earnings. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 

cent. 

High 

8 

91 

564 

292 

19 

0.8 

9.3 

57.9 

30.0 

2.0 

12 

67 

298 

66 

6 

2.7 
14.9 
66.4 
14.7 

1.3 

11 

31 

56 

7 

1 

10.4 

29.2 

52.9 

6.6 

0.9 

113 

112 

99 

17 

1 

33.0 

32.8 

28.9 

5.0 

Very  high 

0.3 

Totals. . . . 

974 

100.0 

449 

100.0 

106 

100.0 

342 

100.0 

The  distinctions  between  Groups  1-4  are  as  in  Table  1. 

Only  male  subjects  from  21  to  60  years  of  age  are  represented  in  this  table. 
Very  low=under  $7.00.    Low=$7.00  to  $10.00.     Moderate=$11.00  to  $20.00. 
High=$21.00  to  $50.     Very  High=over  $50.00. 


occurring  in  the  figures  in  the  horizontal  columns  in  Tables 
4  and  5  must  be  assumed  to  be  attributable  to  low  degree  of 
educability,  educational  opportunity  being  presumably  con- 
stant, i.  e.,  in  a  statistical  sense.  Thus  we  find  a  poor 
showing  not  exclusively  in  Group  4,  but  also,  in  slighter 
degrees,  in  the  other  groups  which,  in  this  respect,  resemble 
Group  4,  this  resemblance  being  closest  in  the  case  of 
Group  3  and  least  marked  in  the  case  of  Group  1.  That 
there  is  a  correlation  between  low  degree  of  educability  and 
mental  abnormality  is  apparent  almost  at  a  glance  ;  it  may 
be  judged,  therefore,  that  the  poor  educational  showing,  as 
far  as  it  exists  in  the  figures  in  the  horizontal  columns  even 
outside  of  Group  4,  is  indirectly  to  some  extent  a  measure 
of  mental  abnormality  existing  in  these  groups  but  not  dis- 
covered in  the  course  of  the  investigation  of  individual  sub- 
jects owing  to  latency  from  the  standpoint  of  social  malad- 
justment, to  the  necessary  haste  with  resulting  lack  of 
thoroughness  in  the  work,  or  to  other  causes. 

For  some  reason,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine 
fully,  the  amount  of  undiscovered  or  latent  abnormality 
apparently  varies   within    the   groups,    being   particularly 
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high  among  the  "native  of  native  parentage  "  in  Group  2 
in  contrast  with  the  ' '  native  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  ' ' 
in  the  same  group. 

The  progress  of  educational  opportunity  of  the  past 
several  decades  is  reflected  in  the  almost  invariably  better 
showing  of  the  younger  as  compared  with  the  older  subjects 
in  every  group  and  subdivision. 

The  Thirteenth  U.  S.  Census  (1910)  statistics  of  illiteracy 
for  Nassau  County  are  as  follows:  native  white,  10  years 
old  and  over  1.1  per  cent;  foreign-born  white,  15.3  percent; 
negroes,  10.1  per  cent. 

Earning  Capacity. 

Table  6  gives  the  distribution  of  cases  in  the  four  main 
groups  according  to  earning  capacity.  The  correlation 
between  mental  abnormality  and  economic  disablement  is 
strikingly  shown  in  the  contrast  between  Group  4  and  the 
other  groups.  Equally  striking  is  the  increasing  resem- 
blance to  Group  4  of  Groups  1,  2  and  3,  in  the  order  named, 
in  respect  to  degree  of  economic  disablement  in  each  group 
as  indicating,  like  the  instances  of  poor  educational  show- 
ing, the  relative  amounts  of  latent  or  undiscovered  mental 
abnormality. 

Marital  Condition. 

Turning  now  to  Table  7,  which  gives  the  statistics  per- 
taining to  marital  condition,  we  find  again  peculiarities 
distinguishing  Group  4 — the  "abnormal  "  group — from  the 
other  groups,  especially  from  Group  1.  These  peculiarities 
are:  (l)  a  greater  tendency  to  remain  single,  especially 
marked  among  men,  so  that,  for  instance,  between  the  ages 
of  21  and  40,  58.5  per  cent  of  all  men  in  Group  4,  and  but 
27.1  per  cent  of  all  men  in  Group  1,  are  single;  and  (2)  a 
greater  tendency  to  be  divorced  or  separated  after  marriage, 
about  equally  marked  in  the  two  sexes;  so  that  of  all  sub- 
jects, male  and  female,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  60,  who 
have  married,  15.3  per  cent  in  Group  4,  and  but  1.7  per 
cent  in  Group  1,  are  either  divorced  or  separated.  Thus 
domestic   maladjustment  appears    as  an    important  group 
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symptom  of  mental  abnormality;  and  the  amount  of  it  in 
Groups  1,  2  and  3  is,  like  the  evidence  of  low  degree  of 
educability  and  of  economic  disablement,  an  indication  of 
the  amount  of  latent  or  undiscovered  abnormality. 

The  eugenic  significance  of  these  findings  pertaining  to 
the  marital  condition  of  ' '  abnormal ' '  as  compared  with 
"normal"  groups  of  subjects  is  sufficiently  obvious  and 
need  not  be  discussed  here.  It  does  not  appear  from  these 
findings  that  there  is  ground  for  apprehension  of  any 
increase  of  mental  disorders. 

Group  4,  Classified  on  a  Medical  Basis. 

We  may  now  attempt  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  Group 
4,  i.  e.,  the  group  of  subjects  judged  to  be  "abnormal." 
Table  8  presents  this  group  subdivided  according  to  our 
medical  classification,  giving  separately  the  cases  found  in 
the  intensive  districts  and  those  found  in  the  county  at 
large,  as  well  as  totals. 

The  significance  of  the  facts  exhibited  in  this  table 
becomes  apparent  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
circumstance  that  for  cases  represented  by  some  of  the 
headings  in  the  medical  classification — particularly  re- 
coverable, recurrent,  chronic,  traumatic,  alcoholic,  and 
syphilitic  psychoses — the  State  has  excellent  institutional 
provision  in  the  State  hospitals;  while  for  the  others,  which 
constitute  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total,  it  has  either 
deliberately  restricted  provision  in  the  State  hospitals — 
where,  for  instance,  only  "  insane  "  epileptics  and  imbeciles 
are  admitted  and  no  cases  of  cerebral  arteriosclerosis  or 
senile  dementia  which  might  be  designated  as  ' '  dotards  ' ' ; — 
or  inadequate  provision  in  the  institutions  for  epileptics 
and  the  feeble-minded ;  or  improper  provision  in  alms- 
houses, in  the  institutions  of  the  penal  system,  etc.;  or  no 
provision  at  all. 

The  need  of  institutional  provision  for  a  given  case, 
especially  from  the  standpoint  of  the  State,  is  in  reality 
determined  not  by  its  medical  classification  nor  by  any 
other  academic  consideration,  but  rather  by  the  degree  of 
social  maladjustment  by  which  it  manifests  itself.     There 
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Table  9.    Sociological  Classification  of  Abnormal  Subjects. 


Sociological 
Classification. 


Retardation  in  school. 
Truancy,  unruliness,  etc. 

Sex  immorality 

Criminal  tendency 

Vagrancy  

Dependency  

Inebriety 

Drug  habits 

Domestic  maladjustment. 

Medical  cases 

Other  groups 

No  maladjustment 

Total  


Intensive 
Districts. 


No. 


19 
3 

23 
6 


31 

35 

1 

3 

9 

15 

25 


170 


Per 

cent. 


11.2 

1.8 

13.5 

3.5 

18.2 
20.6 
0.6 
1.8 
5.3 
8.8 
14.7 


100.0 


In  County 
at  Large. 


No. 


150 

17 

93 

73 

2 

249 

285 

3 

11 

48 

353 

138 


1,422 


Per 
cent. 


10.5 
1.2 
65 
5.1 
0.1 

17.5 

20.1 
0.2 
0.8 
3.4 

24.9 
9.7 


100.0 


Total. 


No. 


169 

20 

116 

79 

2 

280 

320 

4 

14 

57 

368 

163 


1,592 


Per 

cent. 


10.6 

1.3 

7.3 

5.0 

0.1 

17.6 

20.1 

0.3 

0.9 

3.6 

23.0 

10.2 


100.0 


are,  for  instance,  undoubtedly  cases  of  sex  immorality, 
criminal  tendency,  vagrancy,  dependency,  or  inebriety 
occurring  on  a  basis  of  constitutional  mental  abnormality 
and  yet  not  to  be  counted  as  "insane  "  within  the  restricted 
meaning  of  the  statutes.  What  difference  does  it  make  to 
the  State,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  providing 
institutional  care,  whether,  say,  a  prostitute  who  is  daily 
spreading  venereal  infection  is  to  be  academically  classi- 
fied as  a  chronic  or  deteriorating  psychosis  or  as  a  case  of 
arrested  development  without  ' '  insanity, ' '  or  whether  even 
her  case  must  be  set  aside  as  academically  "  unclassified"? 
The  necessity  of  bringing  the  case  under  control  is  obvious 
under  all  conditions;  the  only  question  is  whether  institu- 
tional care  is  the  thing  needed  as  the  most  beneficial  and 
effective  measure  for  the  case  under  consideration  or  whether 
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some  other  form  of  control  and  treatment  would  suffice; 
and  this  question  has  surely  very  little,  if  anything,  to  do 
with  the  academic  classification  of  the  case. 

In  the  last  column  in  Table  8  are  given  figures  intended 
to  convey  some  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  each  variety  of 
mental  disorder  distinguished  in  the  classification.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  this  connection  that  the  number  of 
cases  of  any  psychosis  per  100,000  of  general  population  is 
far  from  a  perfect  indication  of  its  prevalence.  In  the  first 
place,  in  such  calculations,  proper  consideration  must  be 
given  to  age  and  sex  distribution.  Unfortunately,  the 
published  data  of  the  State  census  are  not  sufficiently  de- 
tailed to  make  this  possible.  In  the  second  place,  the 
average  course  and  duration  of  a  given  variety  of  psychosis 
will,  naturally,  influence  the  relative  frequency  with  which 
it  may  be  found  in  the  course  of  an  enumeration  undertaken 
at  any  time.  For  instance,  the  relatively  brief  duration 
and  generally  fatal  termination  of  syphilitic  psychoses, 
cerebral  arteriosclerosis,  and  senile  psychoses  will,  in  spite 
of  their  frequent  incidence,  tend  to  keep  their  representa- 
tion low  in  such  statistics  as  those  of  Table  8. 

Group  4,  Classified  on  a  Sociological  Basis. 

Table  9  gives  the  "  abnormal  "  cases  included  in  the  enu- 
meration distinguished  according  to  our  sociological 
classification.  In  discounting  somewhat,  as  we  have  done 
above,  the  practical  import  of  the  medical  classification  in  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  institutional  care,  it  is  not  our  object 
to  imply  that  the  distinctions  made  in  the  sociological  classifi- 
cation are  in  this  connection  of  greater  value;  the  headings 
of  this  classification  by  no  means  represent  specific  entities, 
even  from  the  sociological  point  of  view;  a  case  of  mental 
disorder  may  at  one  time  manifest  itself  by  dependency,  at 
another  by  domestic  maladjustment,  at  still  another  by 
criminal  tendency,  etc.,  or  it  may  manifest  itself  by  several 
forms  of  social  maladjustment  at  the  same  time;  the  latter 
was  so  often  the  case  that  it  was  found  advisable  to  enter 
in  each  case  a  primary  item  of  sociological  classification 
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and,  if  required,  one  or  more  secondary  ones.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  question  of  institutional  care  and  some  other 
practical  questions  the  issues  of  importance  are,  Is  there,  in 
general,  marked  social  maladjustment  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration? If  so,  is  it  largely  attributable  to  mental  ab- 
normality? If  so,  can  that  mental  abnormality  be  most 
satisfactorily  treated  and  its  antisocial  manifestations  best 
controlled  under  an  institutional  regime  or  otherwise  ? 

In  Table  10  the  material,  still  arranged  according  to  the 
sociological  classification,  is  presented  as  further  distin- 
guished according  to  sex  and  age.  It  is  clear  from  the 
figures  in  this  table  that  sex  and  age  determine  to  a  certain 
extent  the  particular  variety  of  social  maladjustment  that  a 
case  of  mental  abnormality  may  present.  Thus,  the  male 
sex  is  characterized  by  a  much  higher  relative  frequency 
of  truancy,  unruliness,  criminal  tendency,  and  inebriety, 
which  is  partly  made  up  by  the  greater  frequency  of  sex 
immorality  in  the  female  sex;  we  hasten  to  explain  that 
our  figures  must  not  be  read  to  imply  that  sex  immorality 
is  really  so  vastly  more  common  in  the  female  sex  than  in 
the  male,  the  exact  opposite  being  probably  closer  to  the 
truth;  it  will  be  recalled  that  we  counted  as  "sex  im- 
morality "  cases  in  which  the  immorality  was  such  as  to  be 
of  grave  sociological  import,  and  it  is  merely  the  much 
more  serious  natural  consequences  of  female  sex  immorality 
that  has  resulted  in  the  striking  showing  of  our  statistics. 

It  will  also  be  noted  that  "no  maladjustment  "  is  more 
common  among  the  "abnormal"  cases  of  the  female  sex. 
Perhaps  this  is  due,  like  some  of  the  other  peculiarities  in 
the  statistics  for  this  sex,  partly  to  a  relative  natural  docility 
or  passivity  in  the  female  mental  make-up,  and  partly  to 
the  less  exacting  demands  on  adjustment  arising  in  female 
spheres  of  activity. 

As  regards  correlation  with  age,  the  table  shows  only 
what  one  would  expect :  retardation  in  school,  truancy, 
unruliness,  etc.,  practically  limited  to  the  ages  under  20; 
nearly  half  of  all  cases  of  sex  immorality  found  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  40;  more  than  half  of  all  cases  of 
inebriety  found  at  ages  over  40. 
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It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  social  maladjust- 
ment of  a  given  case  is  not  always  to  be  fully  expressed  by 
a  single  term  from  amongst  those  employed  in  our  classifi- 
cation ;  thus  Tables  9  and  10  present  only  the  primary, 
i.  e.,  more  basic  items  of  maladjustment.  The  full  scope 
of  maladjustment  resulting  from  mental  abnormality,  as 
noted  in  the  course  of  the  Survey,  is  better  indicated 
by  adding  the  primary  and  the  secondary  items,  as  in  Table 
11 ;  the  totals  here  represent  not  cases,  but  counts  of  mal- 
adjustment, which  are,  of  course,  more  numerous  than 
cases,  as  there  may  be  two  or  more  in  a  given  case. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  as  the  method  of  investigation 
employed  was  not  equally  efficient  in  bringing  to  light  in- 
stances of  the  different  varieties  of  maladjustment,  undoubt- 
edly it  resulted  in  overlooking  instances  of  some  varieties 
much  more  often  than  others.  It  is  felt  particularly  that  in 
the  statistics  given  in  Table  11  the  frequency  of  ' '  vagrancy, ' ' 
"drug  habits,"  and  "medical  cases"  is  greatly  under- 
stated. The  vagrants,  for  the  most  part,  could  not  be  found 
either  by  a  house  to  house  canvass,  (being  homeless),  or 
with  the  aid  of  the  police  (who  get  them  "  on  the  wing  "), 
or  in  any  other  way  available  to  us,  except  by  coming 
across  them  accidentally,  perhaps  in  jail  if  they  happened 
to  be  serving  a  term  there  during  the  four  months  of  the 
field  work.  As  for  "  drug  habits  "  and  "  medical  cases  " 
data  have  often  been  withheld  from  us  owing  to  sensitive- 
ness or  reticence  of  informants,  fear  of  prosecution  for  ille- 
gal ways  of  obtaining  or  distributing  habit  forming  drugs, 
professional  etiquette  of  physicians,  etc. 

"Disorders  of  Uncertain  Nature  or  Etiology." 

Perhaps  before  proceeding  with  the  further  analysis  of 
the  material  it  would  be  well  to  examine  more  minutely  the 
"  disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology,"  represented  in 
the  medical  classification,  and  those  included  under  the 
heading  of  ' '  other  groups  ' '  in  the  sociological  classification. 

The  cases  of  ' '  disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology ' ' 
have  been  in  some  few  instances  placed  in  that  group  owing 
to  the    data  available  to  us  being  insufficient  for  a  more 
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Table  11.     Primary  and  Secondary  Items  of  Social 
Maladjustment  of  Abnormal  Subjects. 


Sociological  Classification. 


Retardation  in  school.  .  . . 
Truancy,  unruliness,  etc. 

Sex  immorality. 

Criminal  tendency 

Vagrancy 

Dependency 

Inebriety. 

Drug  habits 

Domestic  maladjustment. 

Medical  cases 

Other  groups 

No  maladjustment 

Total 


Intensive 
Districts. 


19 


23 
6 


31 

35 

1 

3 

9 

15 

25 


SS 


170 


2 
27 
10 

16 

13 

6 

16 


94 


In  County 
at  Large. 


Eg 


150 

17 

93 

73 

2 

249 

285 

3 

11 

48 

353 

138 


1.422 


13 
29 
89 
90 
18 

177 

57 

2 

107 

7 

19 


608 


185 

51 
232 
179 

20 
473 
390 

12 
137 

64 
388 
163 


2,294 


"Secondary  item"  here  includes  any  item  in  the  sociological  class- 
ification of  a  given  case  other  than  the  first  or  "primary  item  ";  i.  e., 
there  may  be  one  or  more  secondary  items  in  a  given  case. 

definite  classification,  though  sufficient  to  establish  mental 
abnormality  in  general ;  in  other  instances  it  was  owing  to 
inherent  difficulties  of  diagnosis,  the  cases  having  been  well 
studied  "and,  not  infrequently,  for  years  under  competent 
observation  in  State  hospitals;  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances cases  have  been  placed  in  that  group  for  the  reason 
that  current  psychiatric  classifications  fail  to  make  provis- 
ion for  them,  except,  perhaps,  under  such  ill-defined 
captions    as  "psychopathic   personality,"    "moral    imbe- 
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cility,"  "constitutional  inferiority, "  etc.  Having  deliber- 
ately started  out  to  find  cases  of  social  maladjustment 
attributable  to  mental  abnormality  of  whatever  nature  or 
origin  we  soon  found  it  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of 
abnormalities  not  included  in  the  current  legal  or  academic 
conceptions  of  "  insanity  "  or  "  feeble-mindedness."  Thus, 
of  the  492  cases  under  consideration  236  were  cases  of  ine- 
briety, 46  of  dependency,  43  of  sex  immorality,  and  58  of 
criminal  tendency — to  mention  only  the  primary  or  basic 
item  of  maladjustment  in  each  case — which  constituted  a 
mass  of  psychiatric  material  requiring  consideration  as 
urgently  as  any  group  of  ' '  insane  "  or  "  feeble-minded  ' ' 
cases  and  therefore,  it  seemed  to  us,  properly  to  be  included 
in  our  enumeration. 

In  speaking  of  such  cases  as  being  mentally  ' '  abnormal " 
it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  the  abnormality  is  wholly 
of  a  constitutional  or  inborn  nature,  although  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  constitutional  factors  are  of  great 
importance  here;  it  is  implied  only  that  the  observed  pro- 
duct is  abnormal,  and,  by  our  definitions,  abnormal  in  such 
a  degree  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  serious  trouble. 

The  nature  of  the  mental  abnormalities  found  in  such 
cases  is  elusive  and  difficult  to  describe  otherwise  than  in 
terms  of  the -social  maladjustment  itself  which  brings  them 
to  attention.  Rather  than  attempt  to  formulate  general 
descriptions  of  them  we  offer  here  clinical  histories  of  some 
few  as  being  fairly  typical  of  the  respective  varieties  which 
they  represent. 

The  first  case  is  one  of  Inebriety,  according  to  our  socio- 
logical classification.     Survey  Case  No.  1918. 

Male,  age  45,  born  in  Brooklyn,  of  Irish  parentage.  Mother  had 
been  for  years  a  heavy  drinker,  especially  in  sprees.  Subject  stated  : 
"In  1894  she  went  on  one  of  these  awful  sprees,  abused  my  wife 
terribly  and  I  had  to  send  her  to  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  I 
paid  for  her.  She  was  there  one  year  according  to  the  arrangement 
that  I  had  made  through  our  parish  priest.  Six  or  seven  months 
after  she  returned  from  there  she  was  visiting  some  friends  and  began 
to  drink  again.  It  wasn't  so  very  bad  until  1908  when  again  she  went 
on  a  very  bad  spell.  It  was  then  arranged  to  place  her  in  the  Home 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  where  she  died  a  year  later  at  the 
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age  of  64."  One  maternal  aunt  and  three  maternal  cousins — two 
male,  one  female — were  also  extremely  intemperate,  ' '  hopeless  inebri- 
ates, had  to  be  put  away. ' ' 

Subject  had  a  common  school  education,  did  well  in  his  studies. 
Went  to  work  at  14,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  as  errand  boy  for  the 
Bishop  at  Garden  City,  later,  at  about  18,  becoming  valet  and  butler; 
thus  he  had  access  to  the  wines,  etc.,  and  began  secretly  helping 
himself:  "That's  not  considered  stealing;  that's  always  a  butler's 
privilege."  Gradually  the  drinking  became  more  or  less  immoder- 
ate; he  would  be  "  often  under  the  influence,  but  not  downright  in- 
toxicated." Married  in  1894,  at  the  age  of  23,  gave  up  his  position 
in  the  Bishop's  household,  but  later  went  back  and  remained  until  the 
Bishop  died  in  1901.  All  this  time  he  was  drinking  ' '  moderately  ' ' 
i.  e.,  not  enough  to  interfere  with  his  work;  if  he  was  under  the 
influence  it  would  be  only  occasionally  in  the  evening  or  at  other 
times  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  business.  "On  a  few  occasions 
I  did  take  a  day  off  on  the  plea  that  I  was  ill;  but  it  was  due  to  drink, 
and  I  have  an  idea  the  Bishop  knew  what  it  was. ' '  His  wife  frequently 
protested  against  his  drinking  to  excess;  did  not  object  to  his  drink- 
ing moderately  in  his  own  home,  but  did  not  want  him  to  go  to  the 
saloons  and  associate  with  "boon  companions."  After  the  Bishop 
died  he  went  to  St.  Paul's  School  to  do  clerical  work  at  $40  a  month, 
which  position  he  held  for  about  two  years.  During  that  time  he 
went  on  a  spree  three  times.  "Dr.  G.,  the  head  master,  liked  me, 
and  overlooked  it;  of  course,  I  never  showed  myself  before  the  pupils; 
I  simply  absented  myself  until  I  was  all  right  again.  Finally  I  went 
on  another  spree,  and  I  didn't  show  up  at  all  for  three  weeks,  not 
even  to  get  my  money;  I  was  ashamed  of  myself.  Then  I  went  to 
work  in  the  Garden  City  Hotel  and  in  a  hotel  in  Maine  which  the 
same  owner  was  running;  did  not  taste  a  drop  all  season  in  Maine, 
and  came  back  to  the  Garden  City  Hotel  in  October;  that  was  in  1903. 
In  November  I  had  a  private  banquet  to  serve  ;  champagne  flowed 
freely,  and  I  got  going  and  lost  the  job."  He  had  two  or  three  other 
positions  during  the  following  year  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1904 
went  to  work  for  the  Garden  City  Company,  a  real  estate  developing 
company,  first  as  driver  of  a  delivery  wagon  for  their  storehouse, 
later  as  storekeeper  at  $60  and  eventually  $80  per  month.  He 
remained  with  this  company  for  five  years. 

A  short  time  after  going  to  work  for  the  Garden  City  Company, 
"for  my-  own  welfare  and  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  my  wife — by 
the  way,  an  excellent,  splendid  woman— I  pledged  myself  to  abstain 
from  liquor  for  a  period  of  one  year.  I  kept  that  pledge  for  eighteen 
months,  not  even  entering  a  saloon  or  a  hotel.  Of  course,  it  was  a 
struggle;  it  was  a  hard  fight  at  first;  but  after  that  I  forgot  all  about 
it;  of  course,  I  kept  out  of  temptation  by  refraining  from  going  into 
saloons  or  hotels.  I  distinctly  remember  what  caused  me  to  flop.  It 
isn't  a  cowardly  thing  to  say;  I  am  not  placing  the  blame  on  my  wife. 
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I  was  playing  billiards  one  evening,  I  remember  distinctly,  and  I 
remember  they  had  hard  cider  in  the  little  club  where  they  had  soft 
drinks,  cigars,  etc. ,  and  that  appealed  to  me  very  much.  At  any  rate, 
I  drank  so  much  of  it  that  on  my  return  home  it  had  affected  me  just 
the  same  as  so  much  drink.  My  wife,  of  course,  accused  me  of  having 
been  drinking.  Angry  words  passed;  I  denied  it,  because  I  had  drunk 
neither  liquor  nor  beer.  I  realized  I  was  under  the  influence;  I  was 
exhilarated;  but,  you  know,  a  man  will  lie  to  his  wife,  deliberately 
lie,  in  order  to  spare  her  feelings.  I  knew  it  would  break  her  heart, 
and  I  denied  that  I  had  been  drinking  anything  harder  than  cider  ; 
she  didn't  know  that  cider  was  an  intoxicant ;  she  insisted  I  had  been 
drinking  liquor.  Well,  we  had  these  angry  words,  and  the  very  next 
day  angry  words  and  disagreements  still  continued,  and  I  said,  '  Well, 
if  I've  got  the  name,  I  may  as  well  have  the  game. '  I  started  drink- 
ing again;  not  to  excess,  but  I  was  drinking  just  the  same.  I  held 
my  position  by  drinking  quietly  and  managed  to  do  my  work.  Here 
was  a  funny  thing.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  no  one  noticed 
my  drinking;  I  thought  that  I  was  effectually  concealing  it,  but  my 
employer  had  noticed  it  in  the  way  I  did  my  work." 

In  the  latter  part  of  1908  subject  one  day  went  to  the  city,  taking 
with  him  $47.50,  i.  e.,  his  month's  wages  less  the  house  rent,  got 
drunk,  and  had  his  pocket  picked.  All  that  night  he  spent  in  a  sub- 
way train,  riding  up  and  down,  and  on  the  next  morning,  sobered  up, 
he  came  home.  His  wife,  upon  his  arrival  without  his  wages,  raised 
a  row;  his  version  of  what  she  said  is  as  follows  :  "I  will  go  to  Mr. 
H.  (his  manager)  and  undeceive  him,  tell  him  you  are  not  attending 
to  your  work  properly,  and  that  if  he  knew  how  you  were  acting  and 
what  you  had  done  he  would  dismiss  you;  I  will  go  to  him  and  open  his 
eyes,  and  if  you  do  not  consent  to  it  yourself  I  will  ask  him  to  give 
me  your  wages,  as  you  cannot  be  trusted  with  them."  His  wife,  he 
maintains,  was  not  without  funds;  "yet  I  did  not  blame  her,  in  a 
way. ' '  He  went  himself  to  Mr.  H.  and  assigned  his  wages  to  his 
wife,  who  thereafter  received  the  checks.  He,  however,  continued 
drinking,  in  spite  of  repeated  warnings  from  his  employer,  and  finally 
in  October,  1909,  was  asked  for  his  resignation.  "After  I  lost  that 
position  affairs  at  home  became  unbearable;  my  wife  was  upbraiding 
me  all  the  time.  Of  course,  her  nervous  system  was  a  wreck  from  the 
way  I  had  been  going  on  all  that  length  of  time  ;  and  because  I  con- 
tinued to  drink  she  was  advised  by  her  friends — as  we  had  no  child- 
ren— to  leave  me,  which  she  did  on  December  16,  1909.  This  had 
the  effect  of  my  getting  still  worse  instead  of  pulling  myself  together. 
She  only  took  her  personal  belongings  with  her.  I  remained  in  the 
house  in  the  hope  that  she  might  think  things  over  and  come  back. 
I  wrote  to  her  repeatedly  and  tried  to  see  her,  but  she  never  answered 
and  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  her  since."  On  New  Year's  eve, 
1909-1910,  he  was  in  the  city  and  following  a  "celebration"  was 
arrested  up-town,  but  was  discharged  in  the  morning;  this  was  his 
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first  arrest.  He  stopped  drinking  to  excess,  secluded  himself  in  the 
house  and  brooded.  About  a  month  later  he  went  to  his  last  em- 
ployer, Mr.  H.  of  the  Garden  City  Company,  who  told  him,  "The 
only  thing  I  could  give  you  is  a  job  like  one  of  them  guineas  or 
polaks  has,  with  a  pick  and  spade;  if  they  lose  a  day  they  lose  their 
time;  as  long  as  they  don't  do  it  too  often,  nobody  cares."  He 
accepted  it  at  $1.65  per  day.  "They  were  very  good  to  me;  I  got 
light  work;  occasionally  I  had  to  use  a  spade  or  a  shovel,  but  rarely. " 
He  held  this  position  until  December  1,  1910,  "  drinking  quietly, 
but  not  to  excess;  of  course,  Saturday  nights,  when  we  got  paid,  I 
would  have  my  lapses,  but  not  serious  ones. "  Then  through  a  friend 
he  secured  a  position  as  rodman  and  chainman  with  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  Company  at  $50  a  month  and  a  railroad  pass;  this  position  he 
held  until  April,  1912.  "  After  getting  a  couple  of  warnings  I  lost  my 
job  again  on  account  of  drink.  A  certain  piece  of  work  had  to  be 
done  at  a  certain  time,  but  I  was  not  in  condition  to  appear,  so  I  had 
to  be  discharged."  After  that  he  did  odd  jobs,  such  as  mowing 
lawns,  beating  rugs,  washing  windows,  etc.,  in  private  houses  around 
Garden  City  until  the  spring  of  1913.  In  the  latter  part  of  March, 
1913,  he  was  arrested  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  and  was  sent  to 
jail  at  his  own  request  for  ten  days  to  straighten  up.  "The  judge 
probably  would  have  suspended  sentence  and  given  me  a  lecture;  he 
knew  me  since  I  was  a  boy  and  this  was  the  first  time  I  got  myself 
arrested."  (Really  the  second  time,  but  the  first  time  in  Nassau 
County.)  "When  I  came  out  I  got  a  job  on  the  polo  field  of  the 
Meadowbrook  Club,  at  $1.75  a  day,  using  a  lawn  mower,  rake,  keep- 
ing score  for  practice  games,  etc.;  light  work;  drinking  right  along.  " 
"At  the  end  of  the  polo  season,  in  October,  1913,  I  was  left  without 
work  and  pretty  soon  the  little  money  I  had  saved,  about  $14,  wa9 
gone.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  I  slept  a  couple  of  nights  in 
a  garage;  then  it  came  to  me  like  a  flash;  I  had  been  voting  for  Over- 
seer of  the  Poor  for  years  and  never  knew  what  his  office  meant;  now  I 
thought  I  could  go  to  him;  so  I  went  to  George  H.  .  .  .  at  Floral  Park 
and  he  got  me  into  the  Poor  Farm  (Almshouse)  at  Uniondale;  stayed 
there  from  right  after  election,  1913,  until  the  fall  of  1914,  working  in 
the  kitchen;  every  now  and  then  I  would  go  to  Hempstead,  meet  my 
friends  and,  although  I  had  no  money,  would  be  treated  to  a  drink  or 
a  few  drinks,  and  a  couple  of  times  even  got  enough  to  be  intoxicated. 
I  had  promises  of  jobs  from  people  I  knew,  but  nothing  came  of  it. 
I  had  to  come  down  to  laboring  work  at  anything  I  could  get  to  do. 
Although  always  having  had  the  reputation  among  my  friends  for 
absolute  honesty  and  ability,  I  gradually  lost  them  all  through  this 
one  cause.  If  they  were  able  to  place  me  in  a  good  position,  they 
were  always  afraid  that  I  would  go  on  one  of  these  three  or  four  day 
sprees  and  let  everything  go  to  pieces.  In  October,  1914,  I  heard 
there  was  a  new  polo  field  to  be  built.  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
spade  and  shovel  work,  but  I  said  to  myself,  'Here  is  an  opportunity'; 
so  I  went  and  applied  for  a  job  and  I  got  it ;  $2  a  day.     This  job  lasted 
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until  Christmas;  then  I  was  up  against  it  again,  so  I  went  back  to  the 
Poor  Farm." 

In  July,  1915,  he  was  arrested  for  the  third  time  (second  time  in 
Nassau  County);  he  had  overstayed  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  Poor 
Farm  and  had  been  drinking;  as  there  were  extenuating  circumstances 
he  got  only  three  days  in  jail,  after  which  he  returned  to  the  Poor 
Farm,  remaining  there  until  April,  1916.  "  It's  a  good  place  for  old 
men  who  are  not  able  to  work;  but  for  a  man,  like  myself,  in  average 
health  it  is  hardly  the  place;  only,  you  might  say,  it's  a  sanitarium 
for  such  a  case  as  mine.  I  worked  there  continually  in  the  kitchen 
from  6.30  in  the  morning  to  6.30  at  night,  Sundays  included;  I  did 
most  of  the  cooking. ' '  Shortly  before  he  left  the  almshouse,  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  again  while  on  a  leave  of  absence,  he  was  arrested  for 
the  fourth  time,  as  he  had  been  drinking  and  got  into  a  fight  with  a 
bartender;  as  the  fault  was  not  wholly  his,  the  judge  suspended 
sentence. 

"  In  April,  1916,  I  came  out  of  the  Poor  Farm  and  went  back  to 
work  on  the  polo  field  at  Meadowbrook  at  $2.25  a  day.  In  the  latter 
part  of  July  another  man,  unfortunate  like  myself,  and  I  went  on  a 
spree,  and  I  lost  my  polo  field  job.  Then  I  went  to  Meadowbrook 
Inn  and  made  an  arrangement  to  live  there  and  work  simply  for  my 
board  until  something  turned  up,  and  stayed  there  until  Wednesday 
morning,  October  4. ' ' 

"On  that  morning  I  went  to  Hempstead;  had  a  few  drinks  during 
the  day;  in  the  evening  met  a  couple  of  friends;  they  had  money. 
We  made  quite  a  night  of  it.  The  last  thing  I  remember  is  drinking 
with  those  fellows;  I  don't  know  whether  I  refused  to  go  back  to  the 
hotel  with  them  or  how  it  was;  I  fell  asleep  on  the  curbstone  and 
was  arrested  (fifth  time)  ;  I  know,  because  I  was  told,  but  I  don't 
recollect  the  first  thing  about  it.  The  next  thing  I  remember  is  find- 
ing myself  in  the  town  hall,  wanting  a  drink  of  water  the  worst  way. 
I  was  then  sentenced  to  jail  for  thirty  days.  I  practically  asked  the 
judge  to  send  me  up,  because  I  knew  I  was  in  a  nervous  condition 
and  needed  to  go  to  a  place  to  straighten  up." 

"That's  about  all;  you  see  the  result  here  (in  jail).  But  I  have 
strong  hopes  now,  when  I  go  out  of  here  on  the  third  of  November, 
though  I  haven't  any  prospects,  I'll  make  the  stiffest  fight  of  my  life  to 
avoid  liquor;  and,  although  I  am  near  46  years  old,  by  avoiding  liquor 
I  hope  at  least  to  gain  employment,  regain  some  of  my  lost  friends, 
and  at  least  some  of  my  self-respect.  That's  all  ;  only  here  is  a 
peculiar  thing;  as  I  am  here  now,  I  haven't  the  least  desire  for  it. 
As  you  are  a  physician,  I  would  ask  you  to  explain  one  thing.  How 
is  it  that  at  times,  when  I  feel  cold  or  something,  I  can  take  a  drink 
or  two  of  beer  or  whiskey  and  then  leave  it  alone;  but  periodically, 
all  of  a  sudden,  I  go  on  one  of  these  sprees  withotit  any  cause  ?" 

"I  should  think,  instead  of  sending  a  man  that's  addicted  to  drink, 
to  jail,  especially  a  man  who  bears  a  good  reputation  outside  the  drink 
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question,  the  State  should  provide  some  sort  of  an  institution,  call  it 
an  inebriate  sanitarium  or  something-  like  that,  where  a  justice  of  the 
peace  could  commit  him;  and,  of  course,  as  I  said,  I  think  this  drink 
habit  is  a  disease;  I  believe  it  is  inherited,  just  the  same  as  tubercu- 
losis. If  that  man's  people  are  in  a  position  to  pay  for  his  treatment, 
then,  of  course,  they  would  have  to  pay.  You  see,  for  the  well-to-do 
there  are  private  sanitariums,  but  for  the  workingman  there  is  no 
place  except  jail.  The  objection  to  the  jail,  you  know,  is  not  the 
treatment  you  receive;  for  instance,  here  (Mineolajail)  you  get  excel- 
lent treatment — that  is,  for  a  jail.  It  is  the  stigma  attached  to  that 
one  word  'jail.'  People,  unfortunately,  are  not  charitable  enough  to 
distinguish  between  a  man  sentenced  for  intoxication  and  a  common 
thief.  So,  of  course,  when  you  go  out,  the  fact  that  you  have  been  in 
jail  practically  puts  you  in  the  same  class  with  the  thief  to  people  out- 
side. Of  course,  that  hurts  your  chances  of  getting  employment.  If 
the  relatives  are  not  able  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  man  com- 
mitted to  a  State  sanitarium,  he  should  be  given  employment,  and,  he 
should  be  paid  something,  however  little,  for  his  labor;  and  the  dif- 
ference between  what  it  costs  the  State  to  feed  him  and  house  him  and 
what  he  might  earn  could  go  towards  the  support  of  his  family.  That 
is  my  theory." 

Subject  was  then  asked  about  his  plans  for  the  future;  his  jail  sen- 
tence was  to  expire  on  November  3,  i.  e. ,  about  three  weeks  from  the 
time  of  the  interview  when  this  account  was  obtained  from  him.  ' '  You 
see,  the  future  looks  pretty  black !  (Tears  and  quivering  face  and 
voice. )  I  have  no  money,  not  even  the  price  of  a  paper  of  tobacco. 
My  purpose  is — if  I  can  only  be  strong  enough  to  adhere  to  it — the 
first  and  most  important  of  all,  to  absolutely  quit  drinking.  I  don't 
feel  the  need  of  it,  I  have  no  appetite  for  it,  as  I  am  just  now.  If  I 
was  assured  of  employment  when  I  leave  here,  I  don't  think  the  fight 
would  be  as  hard;  and  as  far  as  I  can  see,  if  I  can  only  get  some  of  my 
former  friends  to  secure  me  employment  of  any  kind,  even  though 
just  enough  to  exist  on  for  the  present,  say,  until  the  spring;  then,  if 
I  could  prove  to  my  friends  by  that  time  that  I  had  abstained,  say,  for 
six  months,  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  a  better  opening  for  me; 
if  not  here  locally,  probably  somewhere  else.  That's  all  I  cansee  be- 
fore me.  Francis  H  . .  .  (Overseer  of  the  Poor)  was  in  here  the  other 
day;  he  said  he  would  be  in  again  before  my  time  was  up.  I  asked 
him  for  any  job  at  all,  only  not  around  a  saloon;  else  there  is  noplace 
to  go,  only  to  go  back  to  the  Poor  Farm  for  the  winter.  I  would  like 
to  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  people  say:     'There  goes  Jimmie 

C ,  he  was  locked  up  in  jail  for  being  a  souse,  but  he  quit  it  when 

no  one  believed  he  could,  and  he  is  doing  well  now. '  If  my  wife  had 
an  atom  of  the  old  feeling  for  me,  when  I  first  went  to  the  Poor  Farm 
at  least  she  would  have  written  a  few  comforting  lines  to  me;  perhaps 
on  some  anniversary  when  I  did  not  fail  to  think  of  her." 

Arrangements  were  made  for  a  priest  to  give  the  subject  the  pledge 
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of  abstinence  again  and  a  position  was  secured  for  him  as  attendant 
in  a  private  sanitarium;  he  was  to  work  only  for  his  board  during 
the  month  of  November,  and  if  his  services  proved  satisfactory  and 
if  he  did  not  start  drinking  again  he  would  be  placed  upon  the  pay 
roll  from  the  1st  of  December.  The  following  letter,  under  date  of 
November  23,  was  received  from  him  later. 

"My  dear  Doctor: 

"Please  do  not  think  me  negligent  in  not  writing  you  before  this. 
I  have  been  waiting  to  see  what  success  I  might  have  in  my  new  sur- 
roundings and  I  naturally  wanted  to  be  able  to  send  you  a  good  report. 
On  my  arrival  here  on  the  3d,  I  stepped  right  into  harness,  you  might 
say,  under  the  direction  of  a  man  who  has  been  here  two  or  more 
years.  Monday,  the  6th,  I  was  transferred  to  a  building  called  Annex 
East,  where  there  are  36  patients,  epileptic,  etc.  I  have  been  here 
since  then.  Two  attendants  who  were  in  this  building  have  gone  and 
last  Saturday,  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  man,  the  doctor  placed  me  in 
charge.  He  was  good  enough  to  commend  my  work  and  trusted  he 
would  have  no  occasion  to  change  his  opinion.  There  are  two  of  us 
in  my  section;  hours  of  duty  6  A.  M.  to  7  p.m.  I  have  a  comfortable 
room  in  the  building,  steam  heat,  electric  light  and  bath.  While  the 
work  at  times  is  not  very  agreeable,  on  account  of  the  class  of  patients, 
I  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  and  am  quite  happy  and  well.  Of 
course,  there  are  minor  difficulties  to  overcome  each  day,  but  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  at  least  so  far  refrained  from  losing  my  temper  on 
a  single  occasion.  Each  night  I  take  a  walk  for  the  air  and  retire  for 
a  good  night's  sound  sleep.  I  have  an  idea  that  I  have  been  placed 
on  the  pay  roll.  However,  I  am  willing,  if  my  name  does  not  go  on 
until  December  1st. 

"Trusting  your  health  is  good  and  again  thanking  you, 
Gratefully  yours, 

James  E.  C " 

The  next  case,  sociologically  classified  as  one  of  Depend- 
ency, is  that  of  a  man  44  years  of  age,  Survey  Case 
No.  2835. 

Subject  was  born  in  Smithville  South,  Nassau  County,  both  parents 
being  American  and  belonging  to  old  i,ong  Island  families.  His 
father  was  "not  well-to-do  financially;  had  business  reverses;  his 
trade  was  brick  making;  later  ran  a  farm  and  a  saloon  with  it;  was 
also  in  the  hacking  business."  One  maternal  uncle  was  a  bayman  at 
Greenport,  Suffolk  County;  died  and  "left  nothing  behind  him,  only 
a  family  of  children;  quite  a  bunch  of  them."  Another  maternal  un- 
cle living  somewhere,  whereabouts  unknown;  "  has  had  lots  of  trouble; 
occupation  from  one  thing  to  another."  One  brother,  age  58,  is  in  the 
livery  business;  "  his  wife  is  a  masseuse  and  makes  more  money  than 
he;  his  business  never  amounted  to  much."     Another  brother,  when 
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a  boy,  "  ran  away  from  home,  wanted  to  see  city  life;  is  now  52  years 
old  and  is  in  the  hacking  business;  has  to  struggle  for  his  living;  used 
to  be  in  the  chandelier  business;  but  got  brass  consumption,  and  uow 
can't  stand  the  business."  A  third  brother  (Survey  Case  No.  7362)  is 
described  as  follows:  "  Lazy,  shiftless,  alcoholic,  goes  on  sprees;  is 
very  irritable;  pays  no  attention  to  children,  wife  or  home;  for  days 
at  a  time  will  not  speak  to  family;  does  not  work  steadily;  is  egotisti- 
cal; nobody  is  as  good  as  he  is;  will  not  let  his  children  associate  with 
others.  Wife  says  he  is  disgusting  in  his  habits;  will  come  down  to 
breakfast  without  washing  himself;  at  times  goes  about  the  house  in 
his  underclothes;  never  takes  a  bath;  will  not  shave,  except  when  he 
feels  like  it;  trolley  car  company  notified  him  that  if  he  did  not  take 
a  bath  and  tidy  himself  up  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  travel  on  the 
cars  to  and  from  his  work.  Curses  his  wife  and  children."  One  pa- 
ternal cousin  died  insane.  The  family  history  is  otherwise  negative. 
Some  branches  of  the  family,  distantly  related  to  this  one,  are  noted 
for  ambition,  energy  and  success,  and  the  name  is  one  of  the  most 
widespread  and  best  known  on  Tong  Island. 

Subject's  life  course  reveals  throughout  a  trait  that  is  best  expressed 
perhaps  by  the  word  generally  used  by  those  who  know  him — shift- 
lessness.  He  had  an  incomplete  common  school  education ;  got  along 
well  in  his  studies,  "pretty  good  average  all  the  time;"  left  school 
because  he  had  to  go  to  work.  He  never  worked  steadily  at  anything, 
but  did  in  a  planless  way  whatever  came  along.  ' '  Off  and  on  I 
worked  for  my  brother  H.,  in  the  hacking  business,  driving  a  hack; 
there  was  no  money  in  it  for  me;  just  worked  as  long  as  I  got  enough 
to  eat  and  a  place  to  sleep;  had  also  a  good  many  other  jobs;  worked 
for  about  a  year  for  a  clothing  firm  in  the  city,  got  as  high  as  stock 
clerk;  started  at  $4.00  a  week  and  got  a  dollar  or  two  raise  by  the  time 
I  was  stock  clerk. "  "  Also  was  in  the  plumbing  business,  steamfitting 
business,  glazing,  painting,  anything  that  came  along;  then  went  in 
the  brass  business;  then  went  into  the  calcium  light  business  for  a 
theatre;  also  the  well-driving  business.  The  calcium  light  business 
might  have  turned  out  pretty  good,  but  a  lot  of  kikes  got  into  it  and 
beat  me  out  of  it. ' ' 

"  I  was  married  in  the  fall  of  1896,  at  the  age  of  24.  I  had  been  in 
the  well-driving  business  all  summer;  they  paid  $2.50  a  day;  but  the 
job  lasted  only  until  a  week  before  marriage,  and  after  that  I  didn't 
have  anything  to  do  for  about  a  year."  Q.  What  did  you  live  on? 
A.  "Sympathy,  and  what  little  I  had."  "At  the  end  of  about  a  year 
I  went  to  work  for  the  railroad,  car  sweeping,  wiping  the  engine,  etc. ; 
that  wasn't  a  steady  job  in  them  days;  you  work  a  few  months  and 
then,  good  night!  They  don't  care  whether  you  have  a  family  or  not. 
The  only  time  I  had  it  steady  was  for  three  months  before  I  went  into 
the  express  business;  I  could  have  had  it  steady  then,  but  it  was  a  very 
unhealthy  business;  why,  there  were  three  men  that  died  in  it  about 
that  time. "     Q.  How  was  it  unhealthy?     A.    "Well,  I  can't  tell  just 
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exactly,  whetb  it's  from  the  dust  or  fron  the  night  work;  I  imagine 
it's  from  the  sw  eepings. "  "  Then  I  got  into  the  express  business,  the 
Long  Island  Express;  went  to  work  for  them  in  1898  and  stayed  about 
four  or  five  years.  That  was  all  outdoor  work,  delivery  mostly;  the 
pay  was  about  $40.00  a  month,  and  then  there  were  some  tips  on  the 
outside. ' ' 

"  In  the  winter  time  I'd  sooner  have  had  an  indoor  job;  but  in  the 
summertime,  of  course,  I  prefer  the  fresh  air  outdoors."  O.  Why 
did  you  give  up  that  job?  A.  "  Too  much  work.  I  asked  for  another 
man  to  help  me;  they  wouldn't  give  me  one;  so  I  took  a  vacation  and 
never  went  back;  I  had  no  intention  of  going  back;  life  is  too  short 
and  sweet.  I  never  would  have  left  it  if  they  had  been  reasonable 
about  it;  they  have  since  had  four  wagons  doing  less  work  than  two 
wagons  had  to  do  in  my  time. ' ' 

"After  that  I  didn't  do  much  of  anything;  was  baying  two  sum- 
mers, doing  any  old  thing  came  along  during  the  winter;  have  worked 
off  and  on  for  M.  C.  M  . .  n  and  Bennie  M  .  .  r,  up  to  about  two 
years  ago;  the  work  for  M .  .  .  .  n  was  developing  work,  everything; 
laboring  work,  steamfitting  work,  construction;  the  work  for  B. 
M. . .  .r  was  boating,  mainly  running  a  launch,  taking  parties  out  fish- 
ing; he  has  a  hotel  and  fishing  station  at  Queenswater,  you  know. 
The  work  for  M.  C.  M....n  was  mostly  in  the  winter,  and  for  B. 
M. . .  .r  in  the  summer;  the  work  for  M.  C.  M  . .  n  was  more  or  less 
steady,  though  not  really  so;  the  work  for  B.  M.  .  .  .r  was  whatever 
could  be  picked  up,  a  day  now  and  then."  "M.  C.  M.  ..  .nis  the  only 
one  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  beach  that 
gave  natives  a  chance;  I  will  give  him  credit  for  that;  of  course,  he 
had  to  have  some  foreigners  too;  but  since  he  went  into  bankruptcy, 
the  rest  of  them  would  have  nothing  but  foreigners,  kikes,  and  guin- 
eas, and  polaks,  and  the  likes  of  that."  "This  summer  I  have  been 
out  of  work  more  than  the  rest  of  my  life. ' ' 

Information  from  the  Nassau  County  Association,  local  church 
charities,  the  subject's  wife  and  son,  and  others,  is  as  follows:  He  has 
five  children  ranging  from  20  years  to  15  months  in  age;  is  known 
all  over  town  for  his  laziness ;  is  well  and  strong,  mentally  bright, 
but  will  give  up  a  job  gotten  for  him  on  slight  provocation  ;  often 
refuses  work  demanding  three  or  four  dollars  a  day  ;  at  times  simply 
says,  "  I  will  not  work."  Lets  his  wife  and  son  work  for  the  family; 
wife  washes  and  oldest  boy  works  on  ice  wagon;  has  received  aid  from 
town,  church  charities,  and  private  individuals,  mainly  for  his 
children. 

Field  worker's  description  of  him  is  as  follows  :  "  Goes  about  with 
thick  growth  of  hair  on  face ;  will  not  shave  for  weeks  at  a  time;  will 
not  take  a  bath  or  change  his  clothes  ;  leaves  shirts  on  until  they 
shine  with  grease ;  shoes  unlaced ;  when  seen  by  me  had  one  shoe 
partly  tied  with  a  white  string,  the  other  unlaced  with  tongue  of  shoe 
dragging  along  the  ground;  is  very  rough  looking;  typical  hobo." 
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During  the  interview,  when  questioned  concerning  these  things 
that  have  been  reported  about  him,  he  said:  "I  have  received 
charity  ever  since  I  can  remember;  suits  of  clothes,  and  soon;  that's 
only  a  case  of  good  fellowship.  As  for  the  family  having  received 
support  from  the  charities,  it  was  only  through  their  own  will;  and  a9 
far  as  my  wife  and  son  working  to  support  the  household,  that's  a 
misstatement.  Of  course,  when  I  wasn't  doing  anything  she  would 
take  in  some  washes  to  assist;  but  as  for  making  a  business  of  it, 
that's  not  true.  I  admire  a  woman  who  would  do  a  thing  like  that; 
that  is,  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  and  that's  all.  About  the 
lazy  part,  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  it;  naturally,  I  suppose,  we 
are  lazy,  more  or  less." 

The  above  case  is  offered  not  as  representing  by  any 
means  the  typical  basis  of  dependency.  In  the  first  place, 
it  appeared  but  too  clearly  in  the  course  of  the  Survey  that 
dependency  arose,  for  the  most  part,  not  on  a  psychiatric 
basis  at  all  but  in  connection  with  widowhood,  orphanhood, 
unemployment,*  and  the  disablements  of  senility,  physical 
sickness  and  injuries,  for  which  our  present  state  of  social 
organization  makes  no  adequate  provision ;  also  "the  agony 
of  unremunerated  labor, "  to  use  President  Wilson's  expres- 
sion, contributes  its  share  towards  the  production  of  depend- 
ency. In  the  second  place,  the  material  collected  shows 
equally  clearly  that  where  dependency  is  due  to  a  mental 
disorder,  that  disorder,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  will  fall 
either  under  the  general  heading  of  ' '  insanity  ' '  or  that  of 
"  feeble-mindedness  "  as  currently  conceived.  The  point 
is,  however,  that,  taking  into  consideration  mentally  abnor- 
mal cases  only,  we  do  not  find  complete  correlation  between 
these  varieties  of  mental  disorders  and  dependency.  Of 
two  persons,  for  instance,  who  are  ' '  feeble-minded  "  in  an 
equal  degree,  as  shown  by  general  intelligence  tests,  one 
may  be  industrious  and  self-supporting  and  the  other  indo- 
lent and  shiftless  and,  therefore,  dependent;  and  the  above 
cited  case  shows  that  a  person  may  be  of  normal  intelligence 
and  not" insane"  and  yet  be  in  other  ways  psychically 
abnormal  and,  for  that  reason,  dependent.  The  fact 
that  the   mental   abnormality   of  such   a  case  is  not  of  a 

*  With  reference  to  this  Dr.  Davenport  writes  in  a  personal  communication: 
"  We  must  not  forget  the  problem  of  the  unemployed  is  largely  one  (as  they  say 
in  New  Zealand)  of  the  unemployable.  As  a  rule  the  best  men  are  constantly  em- 
ployed. In  dull  times  the  plane  of  cleavage  between  the  employed  and  unem- 
ployed rises  to  a  little  higher  level  than  in  active  times." 
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nature  to  fit  readily  under  the  headings  provided  in  current 
academic  classifications  can  not,  of  course,  reduce  the 
urgency  with  which  it  obtrudes  itself  as  a  sociological  and 
psychiatric  problem. 

The  third  case  to  be  cited  has  been  sociologically  classi- 
fied as  one  of  Sex  Immorality .  Subject  is  a  woman  aged 
34,  Survey  Case  No.  67. 

According  to  her  husband,  from  whom  she  is  now  separated,  she 
was  the  illegitimate  child  of  some  unknown  woman  who  died  in 
childbirth;  she  was  taken  out  of  an  orphan  asylum  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  adopted  by  her  foster  parents.  According  to  the  subject, 
her  parents  were  legally  married,  mother  died  at  childbirth,  father 
remarried  when  she  was  about  three  years  old;  she  was  placed  in  a 
Sisters'  home  in  infancy,  remained  there  until  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  and  then  went  to  live  with  her  father  and  step-mother.  There 
are  other  discrepancies  between  her  statement  and  those  of  other  in- 
formants, especially  the  police;  moreover,  she  has  a  reputation  of 
being  absolutely  unreliable.  Field  worker's  report  states  she  is  of 
normal  intelligence  and  has  made  a  good  showing  in  the  Binet  tests. 
"No  relations  with  other  men  than  her  husband  until  six  years  ago. 
When  one  man  is  supporting  her  she  does  not  go  with  other  men.  At 
other  times  she  will  go  with  anyone  who  will  supply  beer. ' ' 

The  following  account,  given  by  the  subject,  is,  therefore,  offered 
not  as  being  necessarily  truthful  in  all  particulars  as  to  fact,  but  as 
affording  some  insight  into  the  subject's  psychic  make-up  and  her 
point  of  view. 

She  and  her  step-mother  never  got  along  well  and  her  life  at  home 
was  so  unpleasant  that  she  decided  to  leave  it  as  soon  as  she  got  an 
opportunity  to  get  married.     It  was  thus  that  at  the  age  of  fifteen  she 

married  G ,  eighteen  years  her  senior,  who  was  boarding  with 

them  and  whom,  she  says,  she  did  not  love  then  or  at  any  other  time. 
"I  had  no  one  to  advise  me;  I  have  often  regretted  marrying  as  I 
did."  She  states  also  that  her  husband  married  her  also  not  because 
he  cared  for  her  but  ' '  because  he  thought  there  was  money  in  it. ' ' 
They  had  five  children,  of  whom  four  are  living  and  well,  and  one 
died  in  early  childhood  of  marasmus  under  conditions  to  be  described 
farther  on. 

Subject  states  that  but  a  few  years  after  their  marriage  her  husband 
began  to  have  relations  with  other  women  and  that  once  she  even  left 
him  for  that  reason ;  she  returned  upon  his  promise  to  do  better,  but 
"it  wasn't  two  or  three  months  before  he  began  running  around  with 
women  again." 

In  October,  1912,  her  husband  accused  her  of  having  relations  with 
Pete  B. ,  a  disreputable  alcoholic  laborer  who  frequented  the  hmise. 
Her  answer  was,  "I  have  as  much  right  to  do  that  as  you  have;  "  and 
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then  they  separated  by  mutual  agreement.  At  that  time  she  was 
about  three  months  pregnant  with  her  sixth  child;  but  she  did  not 
know  she  was  pregnant,  as  she  had  not  been  menstruating  owing  to 
her  nursing  the  youngest  child.  The  pregnancy  was  illegitimate, 
being  due  to  Pete  B.  She  declares  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
that  she  had  been  sexually  intimate  with  any  man  other  than  her 
husband.  When  they  separated  she  took  the  youngest  child,  still  an 
infant,  with  her,  while  the  husband  arranged  for  the  care  of  the  older 
ones  in  a  home.  She  went  to  live  in  a  furnished  room  house  with 
Pete  B.  remaining  until  her  baby  was  born  in  April,  1913.  She  then 
"broke  up  house  "  with  Pete  B.  because  he  drank  and  carried  on  and 
did  not  support  her,  and,  nine  days  after  her  confinement,  went  to  the 
almshouse  with  her  two  babies.  Two  months  later  she  left  there, 
arranged  for  the  care  of  the  older  baby  in  a  home  as  a  town  charge, 
and  kept  the  younger  baby  with  her,  having  gone  to  live  with  some 
friends  of  hers  in  Roosevelt.  Pete  B.  continued  to  call  on  her  and 
partly  supported  her  and  the  baby,  while  partly  she  supported  herself  by 
working  by  the  day  now  and  then.  She  soon  became  pregnant  again 
and  gave  birth  to  a  girl  baby  in  May,  1914.  When  she  was  six  months 
pregnant  she  arranged  to  have  the  baby  she  had  with  her  to  be  cared 
for  in  a  home  as  a  town  charge,  making  two  of  her  children  supported 
by  the  town.  The  new  girl  baby  was  also  Pete  B.  's  child,  as  she 
declares  she  went  with  no  other  man;  shortly  after  the  birth  of  this 
baby,  the  child,  whom  she  took  with  her  when  she  left  her  husband, 
died,  in  the  home  in  which  he  was,  from  marasmus.  She  then  placed 
her  youngest  baby  in  a  home,  arranging  to  pay  six  dollars  a  month 
for  its  care,  and  got  a  position  in  a  boarding  house  for  $25  a  month 
and  her  board.  Her  youngest  baby  died  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
months  of  cholera  infantum. 

She  continued  to  have  relations  with  Pete  B. ,  until  about  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  death  of  her  youngest  baby.  He  was,  in  the  mean 
time,  drinking,  misbehaving,  and  not  contributing  toward  the  support 
of  her  and  the  children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  often  calling  on  her  for 
money  and  paying  no  attention  to  her  remonstrances.  Finally  and 
rather  suddenly  she  got  completely  discouraged;  the  death,  in  quick 
succession,  of  two  of  her  children,  and  the  hopeless  conduct  of  Pete  B. 
made  her  feel  that  she  had  ' '  nothing  to  live  for. ' '  She  went  to  Mrs. 
G. ,  the  woman  who  kept  the  home  in  which  her  children  were  boarded 
and  who  had  always  been  friendly  to  her,  and  told  her  that  she  was 
going  to  get  drunk  to  drown  her  sorrows.  The  woman  tried  to  dis- 
suade her  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  telephone  to  her  employer  at  the 
boarding  house  not  to  let  her  have  her  wages;  but  she  did  not  need  to 
draw  her  wages  as  she  had  some  money  saved  up  at  home.  Thus,  in 
August,  1914,  she  went  on  her  first  spree,  having  previously  drunk 
more  or  less  in  moderation  or,  if  to  excess,  it  would  be  only  during 
an  evening's  pastime.  She  started  at  the  house  of  a  "friend,"  a  very 
disreputable  woman,  drinking  whiskey  and  beer,  and  from  there  con- 
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tinued  on  a  round  of  the  hotels  and  saloons  in  Rockville  Center, 
Hempstead,  Tynbrook,  and  other  villages,  going  as  far  as  Jamaica, 
accompanied  by  her  friend,  the  latter  bringing  with  her  about  half  a 
dozen  men,  her  usual  associates.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  feeling  very 
sick,  also  having  had  her  foot  cut  by  a  barbed  wire  while  crossing  a 
field  at  night  on  her  way  home  in  a  drunken  condition,  "on  the 
morning  after  the  night  before,"  she  went  back  to  Mrs.  G.,  who  had 
been  caring  for  her  children,  and  there  decided  that  the  only  way  she 
could  "straighten  up  "  was  by  getting  herself  arrested  and  put  in  jail 
for  thirty  days.  At  her  request  Mrs.  G.  went  to  the  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Hempstead,  made  a  charge  of  "drunk  and  disorderly,"  and 
the  subject  pleaded  guilty  and  received  her  sentence  of  thirty  days  in 
jail.  There  she  was  treated  kindly  by  every  one,  helped  the  warden's 
wife,  who  was  also  the  matron,  with  her  housework,  and  received  in 
return  little  privileges,  extras  in  the  line  of  food,  etc.  When  she 
left  the  jail  she  was  "in  good  shape."  She  got  a  job  in  a  hotel  in 
Freeport  and  three  months  later  another  one  in  a  boarding  house  in 
Hempstead.  In  the  meantime  she  and  Pete  B.  "had  a  spat,"  he  went 
to  work  in  Long  Beach,  and  she  developed  a  friendship  with  Bill  P., 
a  painter  who  lived  at  the  boarding  house  in  which  the  subject  was 
employed  and  whose  wife  had  died  shortly  before.  Her  intimacy 
with  Bill  P.  had  lasted  two  or  three  months  when  he  picked  up  a 
similar  "friendship"  with  Stella  W.,  a  notorious  prostitute.  To  this 
the  subject  objected,  saying,  "  If  you  want  Stella  you  can  go  with  her, 
but  then  you  can't  go  with  me."  He  then  moved  from  that  boarding 
house  to  the  one  in  which  Stella  W.  was  living  at  that  time  with 
another  woman's  husband. 

"I  got  mad  and  went  on  another  bat;"  that  was  in  February,  1915. 
She  started  out  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  going  to  hotel  after 
hotel,  drinking  with  some  "friends."  "When  she  got  "pretty  well 
under  the  weather  ' '  she  started  out  ' '  looking  for  Bill  P.  I  guess  if  I 
had  gotten  a  hold  of  him  I  would  have  killed  him."  The  night  po- 
liceman in  Hempstead  who  found  her,  hardly  able  to  walk,  took  her 
home  and  urged  her  not  to  cut  up  so  about  Bill  P.,  whom  all  consid- 
ered worthless;  but  "I  was  stubborn,  and  they  could  do  nothing  with 
me."  She  kept  going  back  on  the  streets  and  making  a  disturbance, 
and  finally  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  had  to  be  arrested.  On  the 
following  morning  she  was  again  sentenced  to  jail,  this  time  for  two 
months.  "I  was  good  and  mad  at  myself  for  making  such  a  fool  of 
myself  about  this  man  P.,  losing  my  work  and  everything." 

On  leaving  jail  in  April,  1915,  she  went  back  to  work  in  the  same 
boarding  house.  Soon  Bill  P.,  came  to  her  again,  promised  not  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  Stella  W.,  any  more,  and  asked  her  to  "keep 
company"  with  him  again.  She  consented.  Pretty  soon,  however, 
she  heard  that  he  was  going  around  with  Stella  W.  again.  "I  said 
nothing  but  kept  my  eyes  open."  One  evening,  namely  on  July  12, 
1915,  she  had  a  date  with  Bill  P.,  to  go  to  a  show  in  Jamaica;    she 
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waited  for  him  until  about  9  o'clock  and,  as  he  did  not  show  up,  she 
got  dressed  and  went  down  town.  At  the  square  in  Hempstead,  she 
saw  Bill  P.,  Stella  W.  and  Geo.  S.,  (who  had  left  his  wife  and  was  liv- 
ing with  Stella  W., )  about  to  board  a  car  for  Jamaica  without  her.  As 
soon  as  Bill  P.  saw  her  he  came  towards  her  and  tried  to  conciliate  her; 
but  she  walked  away,  going  to  a  hotel  around  the  corner.  Bill  P.  and 
the  others  followed  her  there,  and  Stella  W.  tried  to  help  in  the  con- 
ciliation, but  this  merely  resulted  in  blows,  so  that  the  men  had  to 
separate  the  two  women.  At  that  time  subject  had  had  only  a  couple 
of  drinks  and  was  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor  at  all.  She  and 
Bill  P.  continued  their  bickering  until  about  11  o'clock,  all  the  while 
drinking  quite  heavily;  then  Bill  P.  said  he  was  going  upstairs  to  bed 
(in  the  next  building,  where  he  lived),  and  she  went  home.  She  soon 
decided,  however,  to  investigate  again;  so  she  left  her  bed,  dressed, 
and  went  to  the  boarding  house  where  Bill  P.  was  living,  taking  with 
her  a  couple  of  bottles  of  beer  and  a  pint  bottle  of  whiskey.  She 
came  up  stairs  and,  Bill  P.s'  room  door  not  being  locked,  she  pushed 
it  open.  There  she  saw  him  and  Stella  W.  together.  "Oh!  Lord! 
Then  the  trouble  began.  Stella  got  out  of  my  way,  and  I  went  for 
Bill  and  knocked  him  down."  Then  she  drank  almost  at  a  gulp  the 
whole  pint  of  whiskey.  She  reeled  out  into  the  street,  and  the  same 
policeman,  who  had  arrested  her  the  last  time,  saw  her  and  took  her 
home;  but  she  came  back  down  town  again  and  "sassed  him,"  so  that 
he  had  nothing  left  to  do  but  arrest  her  again.  Her  object  in  coming 
back  was  to  look  for  Bill  P.  again.  She  declares  that  she  was  not  ex- 
tremely fond  of  him,  but  "when  anyone  treats  me  like  that,  I  get 
mad,  so  he  had  better  look  out,  whether  I'm  fond  of  him  or  not." 
This  led  to  a  sentence  to  the  New  York  Penitentiary  for  six  months. 
There,  she  states,  she  was  treated  well,  played  the  organ  for  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  services — she  had  learned  to  play  the  organ 
in  the  Catholic  home  in  which  she  was  brought  up — worked  in  the 
sewing  room,  waited  on  table  in  the  dining  room,  and  made  herself 
otherwise  useful  and  agreeable.  For  good  behavior  her  sentence  was 
commuted  to  five  months,  and  when  she  was  leaving  the  head  matron 
said:  "There's  one  girl  who  will  never  come  back  here. "  The  chap- 
lain at  the  penitentiary  urged  her  to  take  the  pledge  of  abstinence, 
but  she  refused,  saying:  "Drink  don't  bother  me,"  and  "it  would 
be  worse  if  I  took  the  pledge  and  broke  it. ' ' 

She  came  out  of  the  penitentiary  in  December,  1915,  and  went  to 
live  with  some  friends  of  hers,  earning  her  board  by  assisting  them 
in  the  housework,  taking  in  washing  at  times,  and  occasionally  work- 
ing out  by  the  day.  She  stayed  with  them  until  the  latter  part  of 
May,  1916,  and  maintains  that  during  that  time  she  had  no  relations 
with  men  at  all. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May  she  went  to  live  with  an  extremely  disrep- 
utable family  with  whom  Tom  B.,  brother  of  Pete  B.,  referred  to 
above,  was  also  staying  at  that  time.     She  became  intimate  with  Tom 
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B. ;  this  lasted  about  six  weeks,  that  is,  until  July  1,  1916,  when  Tom 
B.  was  arrested.  He  and  another  man  had  been  drinking,  got  into  a 
fight,  and  Tom  cut  the  other  man's  head  open;  they  were  both  arrested 
and  Tom  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $25.00;  as  he  had  no  money, 
he  had  to  go  to  jail  for  twenty-five  days.  Subject  then  went  back  to 
live  with  her  friends,  whom  she  had  left  when  she  began  going  with 
Tom  B.,  and  has  been  with  them  ever  since  then,  "keeping  straight" 
so  far. 

When  asked  concerning  her  plans  for  the  future,  she  said  she  had 
several  things  in  mind.  One  was,  to  be  divorced  from  her  husband 
and  marry  again;  another  was,  to  go  to  live  with  a  man  without  the 
formality  of  a  divorce  and  remarriage,  as  she  is  under  the  impression 
that  the  law  requires  five  years  to  elapse  after  the  granting  of  the  de- 
cree of  divorce  before  one  would  be  permitted  to  marry  again;  the  man 
she  had  in  mind  was  Tom  B.,  (mentioned  above)  who  "does  not  drink 
very  much  and  works  pretty  steady ;  "  a  third  plan  was,  to  go  some- 
where where  she  is  not  known  and  go  to  work.  In  any  event  she  is 
determined  not  to  get  herself  arrested  again.  Having  gotten  herself 
arrested  three  times  in  one  year,  she  stated,  she  felt  her  disgrace 
keenly,  especially  on  account  of  her  children.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  she  refused  an  opportunity  of  respectable  employment. 

The  fourth  case  is  classified  sociologically  as  one  of 
Criminal  Tendency,  Survey  Case  No.  6513. 

Subject  is  a  man,  32  years  of  age,  whose  family  history  is  as 
follows:  Father  is  an  habitual  drunkard;  is  reported  to  be  having 
incestuous  relations  with  his  daughters;  for  some  months  suffered  from 
"fainting  spells" — suddenly  would  stagger  and  fall  on  the  sidewalk. 
One  maternal  uncle  is  sexually  immoral,  having  promiscuous  relations, 
among  others,  with  his  niece  and  step-daughter;  is  a  repeater  in  jail, 
mainly  on  charges  of  being  drunk  and  disorderly,  but  once  served 
three  months  for  "impairing  morals  of  infants."  Another  maternal 
uncle  is  illiterate  as  he  did  not  go  to  school  but  ran  away  from  home 
and  stayed  on  a  boat;  was  formerly  intemperate,  but  is  temperate  and 
industrious  now;  arrested  only  once  in  his  life  and  fined  thirty  dollars 
for  seine  fishing.  A  third  maternal  uncle  is  intemperate  and  sexually 
immoral,  said  to  be  having  relations  with  his  young  nieces.  One 
brother  is  a  drunkard,  begs  in  the  streets,  has  incestuous  relations 
with  his  sisters,  has  been  arrested  many  times.  Another  brother  just 
the  same;  was  in  a  reformatory  for  five  years  for  burglary  and  larceny. 
One  sister  is  alcoholic,  a  prostitute,  and  has  had  incestuous  relations 
with  father  and  brothers;  she  has  had  at  least  one  illegitimate  child 
which  has  been  taken  away  on  grounds  of  improper  guardianship  and 
is  boarded  at  the  expense  of  the  town  by  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
overseer  of  the  poor.  Another  sister  is  also  intemperate  and  sexually 
immoral;  served  one  term  in  jail  for  soliciting  on  the  streets;  arrested 
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another  time  for  impairing  the  morals  of  her  children;  at  least  one 
child  is  known  to  be  illegitimate.  A  third  sister  is  also  sexually  im- 
moral, for  a  time  left  her  husband  to  live  with  another  man;  reported 
to  be  having  incestuous  relations  with  father  who  lives  in  the  same 
shack;  is  an  incompetent  housewife;  field  worker  reports  "  house  is 
filthy  and  full  of  flies  and  roaches;  "  she  had  a  series  of  twelve  con- 
vulsions about  three  months  before  the  birth  of  her  last  baby,  but  had 
been  well  before  and  has  been  since.  A  fourth  sister  is  intemperate, 
a  prostitute,  has  had  incestuous  relations  with  father  and  brothers. 
A  fifth  and  sixth  sisters  are  both  sexually  immoral  and  one  of  them 
is  also  intemperate. 

The  subject  was  born  in  Inwood,  Nassau  County,  in  1884 ;  both 
parents  American.  In  early  childhood  he  had  "fits" — probably 
epileptiform  convulsions — but  none  since  and  has  been  otherwise  well 
physically.  He  went  to  school  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  but  did 
poorly  in  his  studies  and  reached  only  the  fifth  grade;  this  is  attribu- 
ted mainly  to  his  very  irregular  attendance,  as  he  played  truant  most 
of  the  time;  he  made  a  good  showing  in  the  intelligence  tests  given 
him  by  the  field  worker;  when  asked  about  his  bad  record  of  truancy 
he  said  simply  that  he  did  not  care  about  school  and  that  in  those 
days  the  teachers  were  not  so  strict  about  attendance.  He  has  no 
trade,  works  only  occasionally  as  day  laborer;  is  described  by  all  who 
know  him  as  "lazy  and  good  for  nothing;"  begs;  is  immoral  sexually 
and  has  had  incestuous  relations  with  his  sisters.  Drinks  as  a  rule 
moderately,  occasionally  to  excess. 

His  criminal  career,  as  given  below,  includes  only  those  crime9 
which  appear  on  the  official  court  records;  he  is  known  to  have  com- 
mitted thefts  and  other  delinquencies  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  were  not  taken  official  cognizance  of  by  the  police  or  the 
courts.  The  reader's  attention  is  invited  to  note  not  only  the  number 
and  nature  of  his  crimes  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  his  attitude 
towards  them  which  it  was  our  main  object  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  in 
the  study  of  his  case.  Our  interviews  with  him  took  place  in  jail 
where  he  was  held  for  trial  under  an  indictment  for  burglary  and 
larceny;  at  that  time,  as  on  other  occasions  of  anticipating  possible 
conviction  and  sentence  to  imprisonment,  his  main  preoccupation  was 
to  escape  conviction  or  at  least  to  get  off  with  a  light  sentence.  At 
such  times  the  truth  is  hardly  to  be  had  from  him,  but  only  state- 
ments exhibiting  considerable  legal  information  and  keenness 
together  with  a  rather  remarkable  readiness  and  adroitness  of  langu- 
age, calculated  to  put  his  case  in  as  favorable  a  light  as  possible.  He 
will  plead  guilty  or  make  a  confession  in  the  hope  of  having  his  sen- 
tence suspended  or  made  light,  but  will  unhesitatingly  change  the 
plea  to  not  guilty  and  repudiate  the  confession  when  it  appears  to 
him  expedient  to  do  so ;  the  explanations  which  he  offers  for  such 
changes  of  mind  are  more  or  less  plausible  but  by  no  means  always 
consistent;  he  even   abuses  the  privilege— which  every  one  has — of 
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making  a  mistake.  Judging  from  his  manner,  when,  as  he  claims, 
he  is  falsely  accused  of  some  disgraceful  crime,  he  could  not  be  said  to 
be  actuated  by  indignation  at  the  injustice  of  it  or  by  resentment  of 
injury  to  his  pride,  or  self-respect,  or  reputation;  in  fact,  past  crimes, 
having  no  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  indictment  now  pending 
against  him,  are  admitted  without  apparent  sensitiveness  on  the  sub- 
ject. Another  prominent  trait  in  his  mental  make-up  is  his  general 
lack  of  spontaneous  interest  in  ethical  questions;  such  questions  do 
not  seem  to  arise  in  his  mind,  and  when  their  consideration  is  forced 
by  the  interviewer  his  responses  are  apt  to  be  brief,  inadequate, 
given  in  an  off-hand  manner  obviously  intended  to  dismiss  them  as 
a  mere  interruption  which  is  of  no  relevancy  or  only  of  trifling  value. 
His  criminal  record,  as  well  as  his  conduct  in  general  during  his 
entire  life  course,  is,  it  seems  to  us,  not  to  be  attributed  to  "insanity" 
or  "  feeble-mindedness  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  these  terms;  nor  to 
any  viciousness,  or  cruelty,  or  particular  selfishness,  or  uncontrolled 
impulsiveness  such  as  is  said  to  underlie  other  types  of  cases  of  crim- 
inal conduct;  it  seems  rather  to  be  dependent  on  a  psychic  slovenli- 
ness, i.  e. ,  eminently  an  aesthetic  defect,  characterized  by  a  failure  of 
that  feeling  of  revulsion  which  is  familiar  to  normal  persons  as  being 
aroused  by  even  mere  ideas  of  theft,  mendacity,  incest,  begging,  and 
other  moral  filth  in  which  this  subject  has  so  contentedly  wallowed 
all  his  life. 

The  courts  have  handled  this  case  without  any  reference  to  the 
question  of  possible  mental  abnormality,  with,  of  course,  utter  futility 
as  far  as  concerns  the  attainment  of  a  better  ordering  of  the  subject's 
life  course  to  his  own  and  society's  advantage.  We  need  not  enter 
here  on  a  general  discussion  of  the  tenableness  of  the  legal  viewpoint 
regarding  the  question  of  criminal  responsibility  ;  for  in  connection 
with  the  case  under  consideration  a  lack  of  criminal  responsibility 
even  from  the  legal  viewpoint  might  be  established,  if  only  a  more 
rational  interpretation  of  the  law  be  admitted  than  that  generally 
accepted  by  the  courts  owing  to  the  sanction  of  traditionaL  precedent. 
The  great  issue  is  whether  the  legal  question — Did  the  accused  know 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  at  the  time  he  committed  it? — is  to 
be  determined  by  a  verbal  test  of  such  knowledge  or  by  a  broader 
inquiry  concerning  it.  Ordinarily  in  practical  affairs  of  life  by  a 
' '  knowledge  ' '  of  something  we  mean  a  working  knozvledge  ;  every- 
body understands,  for  instance,  that  a  medical  student  may  be  able  to 
describe  correctly  to  the  last  detail  the  technique  of  an  operation  for 
appendicitis,  but  that  he  might  kill  the  patient  were  he  permitted  to 
attempt  such  an  operation,  because  he  may  not  really  "know"  how 
to  do  it;  similarly,  a  banker,  in  considering  the  appointment  of  a 
cashier,  would  not  be  satisfied  with  a  correct  discussion  of  principles 
of  integrity  on  the  part  of  an  applicant,  would  not  even  ask  for  or 
listen  to  such  a  discussion,  as  being  of  no  conclusive  significance, 
but  would  look  into  his  record  of  service  for  evidence  of  a  working 
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knowledge.  In  the  same  way  a  case  like  the  present  one  and  like 
innumerable  others  which  fill  hospitals  for  the  insane  and  institutions 
for  the  feeble-minded,  as  well  as  penal  institutions,  may  readily  and 
glibly  utter  the  verbal  formulas  of  elementary  ethical  precepts,  which 
are  easy  enough  to  memorize,  and  yet  plainly  lack  one,  or  more,  or 
all  of  the  more  essential  elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  working 
knowledge  of  them,  that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  available  for  use  in 
life. 

In  1902,  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  subject  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  petty  larceny  (stealing  a  bicycle)  and  grand  larceny 
(stealing  a  typewriter);  he  was  convicted  on  the  first  charge  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace  and  sentenced  to  six  months  in  jail  and  held  for 
the  grand  jury  on  the  second  charge.  The  following  confession  over 
his  signature  is  on  file  in  county  court : 

"Lawrence,  L.  I.,  October  31,  1902. 
This  is  to  whom  it  may  concern.     I  make  this  statement  voluntarily. 
I,  Howard  J-,  Pete  L,.,  and  another  man,  whose  name  I  did  not  know, 
did  on  the  24th  of  September,  1902,  in  the  night,  about  12  midnight, 

break  into   the  real   estate   office  of  Arthur  K h  at  Lawrence 

Station,  and  steal  one  typewriter.  I  and  Pete  L,.  went  through  the 
window  after  Pete  L.  had  opened  same  and  handed  out  typewriter  to 
the  other  man  whose  name  I  did  not  know.  Then  we  put  the  type- 
writer into  a  bag  which  they  had  on  hand  for  the  purpose;  then  L. 
and  the  other  man  took  it  toward  Central  Avenue  and  put  into  a  wagon 
belonging  to  L,. ,  drawn  by  a  grey  horse.  This  was  the  last  I  saw  of 
them  that  night.  Next  morning  I  went  to  L.  's  house  and  saw  the 
typewriter  in  his  house  upstairs  covered  with  a  cloth. 

(Signed)  Howard  J." 

This  resulted  in  bringing  Pete  L,.  to  trial.  At  the  trial  the  subject, 
called  as  a  witness,  testified  under  oath:  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  typewriting  machine.  I  don't  remember  September  24, 
1902. ' '  When  shown  the  statement  over  his  signature  he  testified  : 
' '  This  (referring  to  the  signature)  is  my  writing;  I  didn  't  read  it 
over  before  I  put  it  on;  nobody  read  it  to  me;  nothing  was  said  about  a 
typewriter."  The  subject  himself  was  indicted  by  the  grand  jury, 
eventually  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  the  Elmira  Reforma- 
tory. He  now  declares  positively  that  he  was  innocent,  and  has 
explained  his  confession  and  plea  of  guilty  at  different  times  in  differ- 
ent ways.  Once  he  said  that  he  pleaded  guilty  partly  because  he  was 
given  "the.  third  degree  "by  the  policemen,  i.  e.,  "  beaten  up  and 
nearly  killed,"  and  partly  because  he  had  been  told  that  if  he  would 
plead  guilty  he  would  receive  a  lighter  sentence.  On  another  occa- 
sion he  said,  "I  don't  remember  making  any  confession,  I  was  drunk 
that  night.  My  mother  told  me  next  day  that  she  heard  me  make 
the  confession;  but  I  remember  nothing  about  it.  The  paper  I  signed 
the  next  day."     Q.  Why  did  you  sign  it?    A.   "Because  my  mother 
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told  me  I  had  made  that  confession."  On  a  third  occasion  he  denied 
that  the  typewritten  confession  which  is  on  file  is  the  one  that  he 
signed  :  "The  confession  I  signed  was  written  with  pen  and  ink  and 
not  typewritten  at  all. ' '  O.  But  the  signed  confession  which  is  on 
file  is  typewritten;  how  do  you  explain  that?  A.  "  Well,  it's  forgery 
then;  I  didn't  sign  it."  The  fact  is  he  signed  that  typewritten  state- 
ment after  he  had  made  it  verbally  and  it  was  read  over  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  his  parents  and  other  witnesses. 

He  was  released  from  Elmira  in  the  spring  of  1905,  and  within  a 
few  months,  in  December,  1905,  was  again  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
grand  larceny,  second  degree;  he  had  falsely  represented  himself  as 
being  in  the  employ  of  a  man  in  Far  Rockaway  and  obtained  a  bicycle 
in  a  store,  worth  $55;  he  explained  to  the  Survey  representative  that, 
had  the  value  of  the  bicycle  been  under  $50,  the  charge  against  him 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  misdemeanor  according  to  the  law; 
as  it  was,  the  district  attorney  was  just  able  to  make  the  charge  grand 
larceny  and,  as  it  was  his  third  offense  according  to  the  court  records, 
he  received  a  heavy  sentence,  namely,  not  to  exceed  nine  years  in 
Sing  Sing;  he  admits  that  he  was  guilty  on  that  occasion,  but  feels 
that  it  was  unjust  to  give  him  such  a  heavy  sentence.  When  brought 
before  the  magistrate  in  December,  1905,  he  pleaded  guilty,  his  ex- 
planation to  the  Survey  representative  being,  "You  stand  a  better 
chance  with  a  grand  jury  than  with  a  police  court;  that's  why  I 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  police  court,  so  they  would  hold  me  for  the 
grand  jury."  Following  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  in  January, 
1906,  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  O.  As  you  admit  you  stole  the  bicycle  in 
1905,  why  did  you  plead  not  guilty  to  the  indictment  ?  A.  "  Because 
I  had  honest  intentions  of  paying  for  the  bicycle." 

At  Sing  Sing  his  sentence  was  commuted  for  good  behavior  to  six 
years.  When  asked  how  it  was  that  he  could  behave  so  well  in  prison 
and  not  outside,  he  said,  ' '  When  you  are  there  you  got  to  behave;  if 
you  don't  work  they  put  you  in  a  cooler  until  you  do. ' '  He  was  released 
in  1912. 

In  August,  1913,  he  was  again  sentenced  by  the  justice  of  the  peace 
to  one  year  in  the  New  York  County  Penitentiary — six  months  for 
being  drunk  and  disorderly  and  six  months  for  petty  larceny,  as  he 
had  stolen  some  money  from  his  employer. 

In  October,  1914,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for  four  months 
on  a  charge  of  vagrancy;  this  was  at  his  own  request,  as  he  appeared 
before  the  justice  of  the  peace  and  said  he  was  destitute. 

On  March  31,  1916,  he  was  again  sentenced  to  the  county  jail  for 
three  months  by  the  justice  of  the  peace  for  petty  larceny;  he  had 
stolen  a  couple  of  packages  of  cigarettes  and  some  pies  in  a  general 
store. 

He  escaped  before  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  and  was  arrested 
again  on  June  20,  1916,  on  a  charge  of  burglary;  when  seen  by  the  Sur- 
vey representative  he  had  been  indicted  on  this  charge  by  the  grand 
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testimony  of  a  woman,  into  whose  house  he  had  broken,  and  who  was 
able  to  identify  him  but  not  the  others  who  were  with  him;  also  on  a 
written  confession  made  by  his  brother  who  was  also  implicated.  It 
seems,  according  to  that  confession,  that  on  the  night  of  June  19, 
1916,  the  subject  said  to  his  two  brothers  and  brother-in-law,  "  Come 
on,  I  know  where  we  can  get  some  stuff, ' '  and  all  four  of  them  went 
and  "touched  off"  four  houses;  the  subject  broke  into  each  one  and 
brought  out  some  clothes  to  the  three  others  who  waited  outside. 
They  were  after  what  money  might  be  found  in  the  clothes,  not  caring 
for  the  clothes  otherwise ;  the  confession  reads,  in  part :  ' '  We 
whacked  up  the  proceeds;  we  whacked  it  up  as  near  as  we  could;  I 
got  $1.50;  I  don't  know  what  the  rest  got.  My  brother  (the  subject) 
gave  me  $1.50.  We  threw  the  clothes  away  in  the  bushes."  (The 
clothes  were  found  in  the  bushes  by  the  police  after  this  confession 
was  taken  down.)  The  subject  has  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty,  but 
has  told  the  Survey  representative  that  he  feared  he  would  be  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years,  as  the  woman's 
testimony  would  receive  better  credence  in  court  than  his.  In 
defense  he  has  planned  to  offer  the  following  proof  of  an  alibi  :  At 
ten  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  burglaries  he  was  seen  asleep  and  in  a 
drunken  condition  under  a  shed  in  the  yard  of  a  hotel  from  which  the 
burglarizing  expedition  is  supposed  to  have  been  started;  the  bur- 
glaries occurred  at  twelve  o'clock;  "How  could  a  man,  so  drunk  at 
ten  o'clock  that  he  could  not  move,  be  in  condition  to  attempt  bur- 
glary at  twelve?"  Further,  he  said,  "the  husband  of  the  woman 
who  claims  she  saw  me  do  it  would  not  testify  against  me;  he  is  an 
old  schoolmate  of  mine."  O.  Was  he  where  his  wife  was,  so  that 
he  could  see  all  that  she  saw,  and  yet  would  not  testify  against 
you  because  he  is  an  old  schoolmate  of  yours  ?  He  quickly  caught 
the  significance  of  the  question  and  said,  ' '  No,  not  because  of  that, 
but  just  because  he  could  not  say  that  he  saw  me  there. "  (Previously 
he  said  "would  not.  ")  Then  he  added,  "Of  course  you  can't  tell 
how  the  police  will  work  up  the  case  against  you  and  what  other  wit- 
nesses they  will  bring  into  court.  For  $50  they  might  get  somebody 
to  say  he  saw  me  do  it. ' '  He  is  expecting  to  have  his  claim  of  an 
alibi  supported  in  court  by  the  testimony  of  his  brother,  i.  e.,  the 
same  brother  who  made  the  above  mentioned  confession  which  was  in 
part  the  basis  of  the  indictment.  Q.  How  about  your  brother's 
signed  confession  which  is  on  file?  A.  "I  don't  believe  he  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  confession,  only  signing  his  name  to  say  that  he 
did  do  it.  If  he  hadn't  he  would  have  got  killed.  They  told  him 
that  if  he  made  this  confession  they  would  let  him  go  right  away;  if 
not  they  would  beat  him  up  and  bang  him  up  to  make  him  confess." 
Q.  Did  they  just  threaten  to  beat  him  up?    A.    "They  did  beat  him 

up;  Tom  B n  (constable)  beat  us  both  up;  about  ten  or  fifteen 

people  saw  him  do  it." 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  case  had  not  yet  come  to  trial. 
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The  above  four  cases  have  been  cited  at  length  in  order 
to  exhibit  the  basis  for  the  conviction,  which  has  forced 
itself  on  us  in  the  course  of  the  Survey,  that  such  cases  are, 
in  the  main,  ps}Tchiatric  material,  and  as  clearly  such  as 
any  case  of  "insanity"  or  "  feeble-mindedness."  That 
to-day  in  this  State  these  cases  and  many  others  like  them 
are  handled  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  psychi- 
atric issues  which  are  involved  is  due  apparently  to  an 
arbitrary  limitation  of  the  scope  of  psychiatry  as  an  outcome 
of  a  partly  legal,  partly  academic  and  impractical  point  of 
view. 

"Other   Groups"    of   the   Sociological 
Classification  . 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  cases  represented  in 
the  sociological  classification  under  the  heading  ' '  Other 
Groups."  As  shown  in  Table  9,  368  cases  have  been 
included  under  that  heading.  Of  these  310  were  found  in 
institutions,  especially  in  the  State  hospitals;  it  would  have 
required  an  extensive  study  of  the  records  of  these  cases 
and  often  a  direct  reinvestigation  of  them  to  determine  the 
sociological  classification  that  might  properly  have  been 
applied  to  them  prior  to  their  confinement  in  the  institutions; 
this  seemed  hardly  worth  while  in  view  of  the  circumstance 
that  the  problem  of  adjustment  had  been  for  these  cases 
solved,  by  the  very  fact  of  their  having  been  placed  in 
institutions.  The  remaining  58  cases  have  on  record  such 
specifications  as,    "Town  butt,  every  body  knows  him," 

Requires  constant  care, "  "  Nuisance  in  community,  writes 
letters  to  officials,  constantly  in  trouble  with  neighbors," 
"Incompetent  housewife,"  "Suicidal  tendency,"  "Unfit 
to  bring  up  her  children, "  " Sanitary  menace, "  "Legally 
declared  incompetent, "  "  Dangerous  to  community,  assaults 
on  slightest  provocation,"  etc. 

Sojourn  in  Institutions. — Treatment  Required. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  a  further  analysis  of  the  material. 
Table  12  shows  the  amount  of  institutional  provision  that 
has  been  available  for  the  "  abnormal  "  cases  included  in 
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the  enumeration.  The  figures  in  this  table  may  be  com- 
pared with  those  given  in  Table  13  in  which  the  cases  are 
classified  according  to  whether  they  have  been  judged  to 
require  institutional  care,  or  other  treatment,  or  no  treat- 
ment. In  Table  14  the  history  of  sojourn  in  institutions  is 
given  as  in  Table  12,  the  material  being,  however,  further 
subdivided  so  as  to  show  that,  while  fairly  ample  institu- 
tional provision  has  been  made  for  some  types  of  cases, 
relatively  very  inadequate  provision  is  available  for  others, 
the  distinction  being  made  evidently  on  the  basis  of  aca- 
demic diagnosis  or  legal  considerations;  thus  recoverable, 
recurrent,  chronic,  and  syphilitic  psychoses  have  received 
institutional  care  in  75.8  per  cent  of  all  cases, — probably  in 
nearly  all  cases  in  which  it  was  required;  whereas  cases  of 
arrested  development  and  the  ' '  disorders  of  uncertain  nature 
or  etiology  "  received  such  care  to  the  extent  of  only  31.3 
per  cent.  These  figures,  moreover,  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story :  they  refer  only  to  the  amount  of  institutional  provi- 
sion and  not  to  its  quality.  While  for  the  so-called  insane 
the  institutional  provision  in  this  State  is  of  a  kind  well 
suited  to  their  needs,  other  cases  of  mental  abnormality  are 
either  without  institutional  provision  or  cared  for  in  institu- 
tions not  well  suited  to  their  needs.  For  instance,  cases  of 
arrested  development  were  found,  for  the  most  part,  not  in 
institutions  planned  and  established  for  their  care  but  in 
such  places  as  Auburn  Prison,  Clinton  Prison,  Great 
Meadow  Prison,  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Elmira  Reformatory, 
Hudson  Reformatory,  Catholic  Protectory,  New  York 
County  Penitentiary,  Nassau  County  Jail,  Hempstead  Poor 
Farm  (almshouse),  Jones  Institute  (almshouse),  House  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  orphan  asylums,  etc. 

Thus,  the  contrast  between  the  percentage  of  cases  now 
or  formerly  in  institutions  and  those  judged  to  require  insti- 
tutional care  (41.6  per  cent  and  59.4  per  cent  respectively), 
would  be  much  greater  if  only  appropriate  institutional  care 
were  taken  into  consideration. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  the  judgment  as  to  the 
need  of  institutional  care  is,  in  most  cases,  not  that  of  the 
Survey  alone  but  of  the  local  police,  charitable,  and  other 
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Tabus  12. 


History  of  Sojourn 

Intensive 
Districts. 

In  County       TnT1, 
at  Large.        aotal. 

in  Institutions. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

P"  No. 
cent,    j 

Per 
cent. 

Now  or  formerly  in  institutions.  .  . 
Never  in  an  institution 

33 

127 

10 

19.4 

74.7 

5.9 

629 

747 

46 

44.2    662 

52.6   874 

3.2      56 

41.6 
54.9 

3.5 

Table  13. 


Treatment  Required. 

Intensive 
Districts. 

In  County 
at  Large. 

Total. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

No. 

Per 
cent. 

Other  treatment 

None 

74 
68 

28 

43.5 
40.0 
16.5 

872 
386 
164 

61.4 
27.1 
11.5 

946 
454 
192 

59.4 

28.5 
12.1 

officials  as  well.  A  conservative  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
unanimous  judgment  was  aimed  at.  Only  where  institu- 
tional care,  and  it  alone,  seemed  to  be  the  measure  most 
necessary  and  beneficial  either  for  the  welfare  of  the  subject 
under  consideration  or  that  of  the  community,  was  it  put 
down  as  the  treatment  required.  The  mere  need  of  custody 
or  continued  medical  treatment  was  in  no  case  considered 
sufficient  for  the  recommendation  of  institutional  care, 
unless  such  custody  or  treatment  in  acceptable  form  was 
not  otherwise  available  through  friends  or  relatives.  Where 
institutional  care  was  recommended  permanent  care  of  that 
kind  was  by  no  means  necessarily  implied.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  great  many  of  the  cases,  especially  among  those  of 
inebriety  and  criminal  tendency,  could,  after  a  variable 
period  of  institutional  sojourn,  be  paroled  under  supervision, 
to  be  returned  to  the  institution  only  in  the  event  of  a  new 
need  for  such  a  step  arising  following  their  parole. 
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Certain  other  details  pertaining  to  the  cases  which  have 
been  judged  to  require  institutional  care  may  prove  of  prac- 
tical interest  and  are  given  in  Tables  15,  16,  17  and  18. 

Table  15.    Amount  of  Institutional  Care  Actually  Avail- 
able eor  Cases  Judged  to  Require  it. 


Intensive 
Districts. 


Now  in  institutions 

Have  been  in   institutions,  now  at 
large 

Past  sojourn  in  institution  unascer- 
tained, now  at  large 

Have  never  been  in  an  institution . 
Totals 


21 

7 
38 


In  County 
at  Large. 


74 


357 

216 

28 
271 


Totals. 


365 

237 

35 
309 


87: 


946 


Ta  le  16.     Rough  Classification  of  Cases  Judged  to  Require 
Institutional  Care  and  Not  Receiving  it. 


Intensive 
Districts. 


In  County 
At  Large. 


Totals. 


Insane 

Feeble-minded 

Epileptic 

Other  psychopathic  groups 

Totals 


10 

21 

1 

34 


98 

168 

6 

243 


108 

189 

7 

277 


66 


515 


581 


We  have  already  pointed  out  the  circumstance  that  where 
institutional  care  is  or  has  been  available,  it  is  not  always 
of  a  kind  appropriate  for  the  treatment  of  psychiatric  cases, 
such  as  are  represented  in  our  material.  Statistics  pertain- 
ing to  this  point  are  submitted  in  Table  18.  The  totals  in 
that  table  exceed  the  number  of  persons  represented,  the 
reason  being  that  often  two  or  more  different  kinds  of  insti- 


Table  17.    Forms  of  Social  Maladjustment  of  Cases  Judged 
to  Require  Institutional  Care  and  Not  Receiving  it. 


Intensive 

Districts. 

In  County  at  Large. 

Primary 
Item. 

Secondary- 
Item. 

Primary 
Item. 

Secondary 
item. 

Retardation  in  school. . . . 
Truancy,  unruliness,  etc. 
Sex  immorality 

5 

18 

3 

4 

33 

1 

2 
1 

1 

2 
22 

10 

13 

9 

5 

12 

1 

50 

8 

63 

2 

22 

69 

207 

2 

5 

3 

76 

7 

7 
11 

72 

Vagrancy 

12 

Dependency 

65 
119 

Inebriety 

30 

Drug  habits. 

1 

Domestic  maladjustment. 
Medical  cases 

93 
3 

Other  groups 

13 

No  maladjustment 

Totals 

67 

75 

514 

426 

tutional   care   have   been    given,   as,   for   instance,    in  the 
following  cases: 

Survey  Case  No.  5995.  Male,  age  23.  Was  at  Children's  Home, 
Mineola,  from  early  childhood  until  10  years  of  age;  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural and  Industrial  School,  Industry,  1  year;  at  the  Kings  Park 
State  Hospital  since  February,  1914. 

Survey  Case  No.  6055.  Female,  age  23.  Was  at  the  Kings  Park 
State  Hospital  from  May  to  September,  1910  and  again  from  August, 
1911  to  July,  1912;  at  Brunswick  Home  in  1914;  at  Letchworth 
Village  since  August,  1915. 

Survey  Case  No.  6120.  Female,  age  40.  Was  at  the  Hempstead 
Poor  House  several  months  in  1914;  at  the  Kings  Park  State  Hospital 
since  September,  1914, 
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Survey  Case  No.  6138.  Male,  age  46.  Since  1902  has  been  in  the 
following  institutions:  Private  sanatorium,  Westport,  Conn.,  Bloom- 
ingdale  Hospital,  River  Crest  Sanitarium,  Manhattan  State  Hospital 
and  Kings  Park  State  Hospital;  discharged  as  "much  improved"  in 
December,  1915. 

Survey  Case  No.  6505.  Female,  age  34.  Was  in  New  York  State 
Reformatory  for  Women,  Bedford,  from  189S  to  1901;  New  York  Peni- 
tentiary 6  months  in  1905  and  again  in  1915;  Nassau  County  Jail  3 
months  in  1916. 

Survey  Case  No.  6771.  Male,  age  35.  Was  committed  to  Sing 
Sing  Prison  in  February,  1915;  transferred  to  the  Dannemora  State 
Hospital  for  Insane  convicts  in  May,  1916. 

Survey  Case  No.  6788.  Female,  age  24.  Was  at  the  New  York 
State  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson,  5  years;  at  the  New  York 
Penitentiary,  6  months;  later,  for  a  brief  term  at  the  Nassau  County 
Jail;  1  year  at  Brunswick  Home,  1914-1915;  since  then  at  the  State 
Custodial  Asylum  for  Feeble-Minded  Women,  Newark. 

Table  18.    Kinds  of  Institutional  Care  Actually  Available 
or  Given  in  the  Past  to  662  Cases. 


State  hospitals  for  the  insane 

Private  sanatoriums 

State  hospitals  for  the  criminal  insane 

Lock-ups  or  jails 

Penitentiaries 

State  prisons 

Reformatories 

Training  schools  for  delinquent  children 

State  institutions  for  feeble-minded  or  epileptic. 

Almshouses 

Private  institutions,  at  expense  of  the  County. 

Totals 


43 


Intensive 
Districts. 

In 
at 

County 
Large. 

7 

203 

3 

44 

1 

6 

17 

123 

3 

20 

2 

33 

4 

24 

3 

36 

42 
62 

3 

109 

702 
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Some  idea  of  the  manner  of  living  of  those  who  have  been 
judged  to  require  institutional  care  and  are  not  receiving  it 
may  be  gained  from  the  following  brief  abstracts  of  a  few 
typical  cases: 

Survey  Case  No.  183.  Male,  age  63.  Arrest  of  development.  So- 
ciologically classified  as  Other  groups:  sanitary  menace.  Lives  in  a 
rough  board  shack  on  Mill  Road,  Hempstead,  on  the  edge  of  a  dump; 
called  "Brooms"  by  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  because  he  used 
to  sell  brooms;  now  makes  a  living  by  hauling  ashes  and  cleaning 
cess  pools.  He  is  extremely  dirty,  hair  is  long  and  matted,  dirt  is 
caked  on  face  and  arms;  cooks  his  food  in  the  shack  where  the  flies 
are  very  numerous;  the  whole  locality  has  a  very  offensive  odor. 

Survey  Case  No.  522.  Male,  age  11.  Arrest  of  development,  low 
grade.  Has  a  large  head,  but  is  otherwise  not  abnormal  physically. 
Does  not  speak  plainly,  can  not  count  above  ten,  can  not  read,  has  to 
be  dressed  and  undressed,  can  not  button  his  clothing,  can  not  name 
the  days  of  the  week.  Irritable  and  easily  frightened;  became  appre- 
hensive when  field  worker  called,  tried  to  leave  the  room  and  cried 
and  struggled  when  parents  restrained  him.  Was  at  the  Home  for 
Blind,  Crippled  and  Defective  Children  at  Port  Jefferson  for  several 
months,  1913-1914.  Could  be  benefited  by  appropriate  systematic 
training  in  an  institution. 

Survey  Case  No.  1457.  Female,  age  22.  Illiterate  colored  girl,  a 
rather  low  grade  imbecile;  relatives  somewhere  in  Virginia,  she  does 
not  know  where;  has  had  at  least  two  illegitimate  children,  both  of 
whom  died  mainly  because  she  was  not  capable  of  giving  them  proper 
care.     She  is  utterly  unprotected. 

Survey  Case  No.  1699.  Male,  age  65.  Deteriorating  psychosis  sug- 
gestive of  dementia  prsecox.  States  he  received  a  good  education  in 
German  universities,  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  later  became  a  farmer. 
Emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  80's  and  farmed  in  various  places  in 
New  Jersey.  At  one  time  owned  a  hotel  in  New  Jersey  worth  $100,000, 
which  he  lost  in  six  months,  following  the  closing  of  a  race  track  on 
which  he  depended  for  patronage.  He  then  worked  as  a  farm  laborer 
and  later  for  two  years  traveled  over  the  country  with  a  wagon  and 
grindstone  sharpening  knives;  traveled.in  this  way  through  the  mid- 
dle and,  far  west  and  the  south.  For  past  seven  years  has  lived  in 
Nassau  County  doing  odd  hauling  and  scavenger  work;  also  gathers 
wood  and  sells  it.  Lives  in  an  abandoned  farm  house  without  furni- 
ture; has  a  horse  which  occupies  one  room  and  a  mule  in  a  little  shack 
in  the  rear.  Is  dependent  on  the  neighboring  farmers  for  vegetables 
for  his  food  and  wears  their  cast-off  clothing.  Has  been  arrested  in 
Lynbrook  for  cruelty  to  his  mule  and  sentenced  to  30  days  in  jail. 
Has  thirteen  living  children,  the  nearest  one  in  Jamaica,  who  will  not 
contribute  toward  his  support. 
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Survey  Case  No.  3837.  Male,  age  28.  Imbecile;  very  unruly;  they 
"could  do  nothing  with  him  either  in  public  or  private  school.  Un- 
cleanly, soils  himself.  Is  easily  irritated,  flies  into  a  rage  and  throws 
objects;  has  struck  his  sister  at  different  times  injuring  her  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  call  a  physician.  His  language  is  vile,  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  village  stores.  He  masturbates;  has  exposed 
himself  repeatedly  to  his  two  young  nieces;  has  to  be  watched  con- 
stantly as  he  makes  persistent  attempts  to  rape  them;  one  night  was 
caught  in  their  room  five  times.  Is  getting  worse  all  the  time."  Sev- 
eral months  after  the  Survey  was  completed  he  was  committed  to  the 
Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  but  was  soon  discharged  as  a  case  of  im- 
becility, not  insane  within  the  meaning  of  the  statutes.  Is  to  be  taken 
care  of  at  the  Brunswick  Home  at  the  expense  partly  of  his  relatives 
and  partly  of  the  County,  until  a  vacancy  becomes  available  in  one  of 
the  State  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Survey  Case  No.  4614.  Male,  age  58.  Both  parents  were  intem- 
perate. Subject  was  bright  and  efficient,  ran  a  dairy  and  poultry  farm 
in  Floral  Park,  until  about  the  age  of  30,  when  he  began  to  drink  to 
excess;  has  been  since  then  the  village  drunk;  arrested  "countless 
times"  for  disorderly  conduct;  is  naturally  of  a  kindly  disposition, 
but  when  drunk — which  is  almost  every  day — beats  his  wife  and 
quarrels  with  anyone  who  crosses  him. 

Survey  Case  No.  5283.  Male,  age  7.  A  feeble-minded  colored  boy, 
an  illegitimate  child;  father's  whereabouts  unknown;  lives  with  his 
feeble-minded  mother  in  one  of  the  worst  districts  in  Port  Washington; 
has  no  proper  guardianship. 

Survey  Case  No.  6606.  Male,  over  50  years  old.  Acquired  prop- 
erty when  he  first  came  to  Floral  Park,  but  became  intemperate  and 
seven  years  ago  mortgaged  and  lost  his  house  for  drink;  has  been 
known  to  sell  his  coat  and  other  clothing  for  liquor.  Gets  drunk 
whenever  he  can  get  money  in  any  way.  Has  been  arrested  many 
times  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly  and  once  for  attempting  to  shoot 
his  wife.  She  works,  pays  the  rent,  and  supports  him;  pays  his  fines 
whenever  he  is  arrested  and  so  keeps  him  out  of  jail.  He  has  thrown 
her  down  stairs  and  has  broken  her  leg,  and  has  attempted  to  kill  her 
with  a  carving  knife. 

Survey  Case  No.  7339.  Female,  age  44.  Chronic  psychosis  (de- 
mentia prsecox) ;  sociologically  classified  under  ' '  No  maladjustment. ' ' 
Up  to  about  a  year  ago  worked  as  a  domestic  and  got  along  well.  One 
night  in  October,  1915,  suddenly  got  a  scare,  imagined  a  man  was  hav- 
ing sexual  intercourse  with  her,  became  excited,  called  her  mistress. 
Has  been  treated  by  a  doctor  but  shows  no  improvement;  imagines 
every  day  she  is  being  assaulted;  has  become  over-religious,  runs  to 
church  three  or  four  times  a  day;  talks  of  her  trouble  to  everybody, 
not  feeling  ashamed,  at  times  even  laughs  and  jokes  over  it.  Has  be- 
come run  down  physically  and  is  now  quite  emaciated.  Physicians 
have  advised  her  to  go  to  a  State  hospital,  but  she  refuses. 
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Comparison  of  Intensive  Districts  with  County 
at  Large. 

As  bearing  on  the  question  of  method  it  will  be  interest- 
ing now  to  compare  the  findings  in  the  intensive  districts 
with  those  in  the  county  at  large. 

The  total  number  of  persons  investigated  in  the  four 
intensive  districts  was  4,668;  of  these  170  were  judged  to 
be  mentally  "abnormal," — 36.4  per  1,000.  In  the  county 
at  large  the  population  is  111,159  (obtained  by  deducting 
from  the  total  population,  as  given  by  the  1915  New  York 
State  Census,  the  population  of  the  intensive  districts,  as 
determined  by  the  Survey  enumeration);  of  these  1,422 
were  judged  to  be  mentally  "abnormal," — only  12.8  per 
1,000.  This  contrast  is  due  to  a  number  of  causes,  some 
of  which  are  known  to  us. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  higher  propor- 
tion of  abnormal  cases  actually  exists  in  the  intensive  districts 
than  in  the  county  at  large;  it  will  be  recalled  that  some 
notoriously  bad  neighborhoods  were  included. 

In  the  second  place,  many  cases  at  large  in  the  county 
could  not  be  found  either  because,  in  obtaining  leads,  exact 
addresses  were  not  available  or  because  the  subjects  had 
moved  and  their  new  addresses  were  not  known;  in  the 
intensive  districts  no  such  losses  were,  of  course,  incurred 
in  the  enumeration. 

In  the  third  place,  in  the  intensive  districts  many  cases 
were  found  and  included  among  those  judged  to  be  "  abnor- 
mal ' '  which  were  of  lesser  significance  from  the  sociological 
standpoint  than  most  others,  cases  which,  in  the  county  at 
large,  were  not  included  in  the  enumeration  for  the  reason 
that  our  leads  to  abnormal  material  there  were  almost 
exclusively  sociological  ones.  Thus  14.7  per  cent  of  all 
"abnormal"  cases  in  the  intensive  districts  and  only  9.7 
per  cent  in  the  county  at  large  were  cases  showing  ' '  no 
maladjustment"  (Table  .9);  similarly,  only  19.4  percent 
of  all  "abnormal"  cases  in  the  intensive  districts  had  a 
history  of  sojourn  in  institutions,  while  as  many  as  44.2  per 
cent  in  the  county  at  large  had  a  similar  history  (Table  12); 
also,  with  reference  to  "treatment  required,"  only  43.5  per 
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cent  of  the  ' '  abnormal ' '  cases  in  the  intensive  districts  were 
judged  to  be  in  need  of  institutional  care,  while  for  the  cases 
in  the  county  at  large  the  percentage  was  61.4  (Table  13). 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  county  at  large  abnormal  cases 
that  might  have  been  found  by  a  systematic  investigation 
of  the  school  population  were  not  included,  excepting  as 
leads  to  them  were  available  through  the  other  sources 
of  information.  The  work  done  in  the  schools  will  be  dis- 
cussed briefly  in  a  separate  section  of  this  report.  Suffice 
it  to  say  here  that,  on  the  basis  of  the  material  brought  to 
light  by  the  physicians  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
who  did  that  work,  it  is  estimated  that  400  abnormal  cases 
should  be  added  to  the  Survey  enumeration  for  the  county 
at  large  to  make  allowance  for  this  omission.  This  would 
bring  the  proportion  of  abnormal  cases  up  to  16.4  per  1,000 
of  total  population  thus  considerably  reducing  the  contrast 
between  the  intensive  districts  and  the  county  at  large. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  enumeration  in  the  inten- 
sive districts  has  been  more  nearly  complete,  although  even 
there  the  homeless  individuals  were,  for  the  most  part,  not 
found;  the  cases,  however,  which  are  brought  to  light  by 
the  intensive  method  of  investigation,  and  not  that  employed 
for  the  county  at  large,  are  to  a  great  extent  of  little  or  no 
significance  from  the  sociological  standpoint. 

Should  similar  surveys  be  undertaken  elsewhere,  the 
experience  had  in  connection  with  the  present  survey  would 
raise  the  question  whether  the  investigation  be  made  by  the 
intensive  plan,  or  by  the  general  plan,  or,  as  in  the  present 
Survey,  by  a  combination  of  both.  A  general,  unqualified 
recommendation  could  hardly  be  made:  everything  depends 
on  the  special  objects  in  view.     . 

The  advantages  of  the  intensive  method  are,  mainly,  a 
closer  approach  to  completeness,  the  availability  of  normal 
material  for  standards  and  comparisons,  and  better  coopera- 
tion of  informants,  no  one  being  specially  selected  for 
investigation  on  grounds  of  suspected  mental  abnormality. 

Its  disadvantages  are  its  costliness  and  the  impracticabil- 
ity of  applying  it  to  large  samples  of  the  population  of  a 
given  county  or  State;  general  conclusions  drawn  from 
small  samples  are  almost  sure  to  be  more  or  less  incorrect. 
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The  advantages  of  the  general  plan  are,  its  comparative 
inexpensiveness  and  the  resulting  availability  of  a  register 
containing  the  names  and  addresses  of  nearly  all  those 
abnormal  subjects  in  the  entire  county  or  State  whose 
abnormalities  are  of  great  sociological  significance,  and  not 
merely,  as  from  an  intensive  examination  of  a  selected 
sample  of  population,  of  an  estimate  of  the  number. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  general  plan  need  hardly  be 
discussed  at  length,  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  what  has 
already  been  said:  the  enumeration  is  not  so  thorough;  no 
normal  material  is  made  available  for  standards  and  com- 
parisons; full  cooperation  of  informants  is  at  times  difficult 
to  secure. 

In  municipalities  with  a  population  not  exceeding  25,000, 
perhaps  the  intensive  method,  applied  to  the  entire  popula- 
tion and  not  to  a  selected  sample,  is  to  be  preferred;  for  large 
and  populous  counties  or  for  entire  States,  perhaps,  the 
general  method;  under  other  conditions,  perhaps,  a  com- 
bination of  both. 

A  Side-Light  on  Heredity  as  an  Etiological  Factor. 

It  has  not  been  a  part  of  the  object  of  this  Survey  to  make 
studies  of  the  etiology  of  mental  disorders;  such  studies  can 
be  better  made  by  concentrating  attention  on  specially 
selected  and  limited  material  in  relation  to  specific  problems. 
Our  own  material,  however,  treated  statistically,  throws  a 
side-light  on  questions  of  etiology  which  lesser  amounts 
of  material,  however  thoroughly  investigated,  would  not  be 
likely  to  afford.  Particularly  striking  is  the  indicated 
measure  of  heredity  as  an  etiological  factor. 

The  total  number  of  "doubtful  "  and  *"  abnormal  "  cases 
included  in  the  enumeration  was  2,175.  Of  these  372  had 
no  living  near  relatives  in  the  county,  i.  e.,  either  "  normal  " 
or  "abnormal."  This  leaves  1,803  "doubtful"  and 
"abnormal"  cases  having  near  relatives  living  in  the 
county  and,  for  the  most  part,  accessible  to  investigation. 
Of  these  436  had  only  "normal"  near  relatives,  while  the 
remaining  1,367  occurred  in  355  family  groups  containing 
from  2  to  56  "  doubtful ' '  and  "  abnormal  "  cases  each. 
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And  yet  this  striking  showing  is  but  an  underestimate  of 
the  truth,  as  might  be  judged  from  the  following  considera- 
tions: (1)  A  good  many  of  the  436  "doubtful"  and 
"abnormal"  cases  having  only  "normal"  near  relatives 
living  in  the  county  had  but  one  or  two  relatives  altogether 
living  there,  the  major  part  of  the  family  being  either  dead 
or  outside  of  the  county  and  therefore  not  investigated  by 
us.  (2)  A  good  many  had  mainly  or  solely  young  relatives, 
— their  children —  living  in  the  county;  among  these  were 
counted  as  ' '  normal ' '  many  cases  which  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  "abnormal,"  their  abnormality  being  now 
merely  latent.  (3)  Many  cases  which  had  only  "normal" 
near  relatives  living  in  the  county  were  accompanied  by 
family  histories  referring  to  relatives,  living  in  other  counties, 
or  dead,  who  were  "abnormal"  mentally;  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  cases  in  which  "abnormal  "  relatives  were  found 
in  the  county  but  for  which  the  proportion  of  abnormality 
in  the  family  would  have  been  found  higher  if  their  abnor- 
mal relatives  residing  outside  the  county  had  been  included. 
(4)  Finally,  in  some  cases  the  near  relatives  of  "doubtful  " 
or  ' '  abnormal ' '  subjects  were  not  investigated  by  the  Survey 
representatives,  either  because  of  being  inaccessible,  or  of 
refusing  to  cooperate,  or,  towards  the  last  of  the  period 
assigned  for  the  field  work,  for  lack  of  time  in  which  to  do 
it.  These  relatives  who  were  not  seen  were  not  counted; 
yet  some  of  them  would  probably  have  been  found  on 
investigation  to  be  "doubtful"  or  "abnormal,"  judging 
from  our  experience  in  other  cases  under  similar  conditions. 

Thus  our  material  can  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  the 
already  ample  evidence  showing  that  in  the  causation  of 
mental  disorders  heredity  appears  as  a  highly  important 
factor.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  is  mainly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  advocacy  of  institutional  care  for  some  of  the 
"abnormal"  cases  that  are  now  at  large.  Although  the 
advocacy  of  such  care,  in  our  opinion,  can  properly  be  based 
only  on  considerations  of  the  welfare  of  the  individual  or 
protection  of  the  community  against  imminent  harm,  an 
additional  benefit  for  mental  hygiene,  by  the  prevention  of 
bad  heredity,  would  often  result  as  a  by-product;  and  it  is 
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perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  generations 
the  by-product  may  come  to  be  more  highly  valued  than 
the  main  product. 

The  factor  of  bad  heredity  may  be,  of  course,  more  fully 
measured  by  studies  of  old  resident  native  families,  in  which 
mental  abnormalities  exist,  than  of  other  material.  We 
submit  in  Chart  5  and  the  accompanying  legend  the  pedigree 
of  one  of  the  families  investigated  by  the  Survey;  it  would 
seem  to  require  no  comment;  and  it  is  but  a  sample  of  what 
was  daily  before  our  eyes.  As  the  finding  is  not  new  it 
would  be  superfluous,  it  seems  to  us,  to  burden  this  report 
with  more  charts  and  pedigrees.  Our  material  will  be 
accessible  to  any  one  who  may  wish,  for  scientific  purposes, 
to  have  a  more  detailed  idea  of  it  than  may  be  gained  from 
the  reading  of  this  report;  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  file  it  in  the  Eugenics  Record  Office  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  N.  Y.,  and,  by  having  copies  made,  to  file  a  part 
of  it  also  in  the  office  of  the  Nassau  County  Association  at 
Mineola,  N.  Y. 

LEGEND  TO  ACCOMPANY  CHART  5. 

1.  Age  50  years;  deceitful;  husband  is  a  bayman;  she  has  to  have 

aid  from  the  town;  said  to  be  sexually  immoral;  in  Binet  tests 
misses  one  of  the  absurdities  (10  year  test),  can  not  use  three 
words  to  make  a  sentence,  and  fails  in  some  other  tests  of 
over  10  year  level.  Can  not  give  year  of  her  birth;  said  the  first 
president  was  "Abraham  Linton  ";  could  not  tell  who  was  the 
civil  war  president;  could  not  tell  what  countries  are  now  at 
war;  could  not  name  five  cities  in  this  country. 

2.  Age  13  years ;  illiterate,  as  he  is  an  unteachable  idiot ;  did  not 

walk  until  8  years  of  age;  can  not  speak,  but  makes  a  noise; 
cruel  toward  other  children  and  has  to  be  watched. 

3.  Age  35  years;  born  in  Nassau  County;  both  parents  also  born  in 

Nassau  County;  she  can  not  read  or  write;  "children,  home 
and  her  own  person  dirty  and  neglected";  fails  in  all  Binet 
tests  but  two  (giving  60  words  and  repeating  sentence  of  29 
syllables)  above  10  year  level;  authorities  have  warned  her 
that  her  children  would  be  taken  away  on  account  of  improper 
guardianship  unless  she  gave  them  better  care. 

4.  Age  42  years;  subject  and  both  parents  born  in  Nassau  County; 

reads  only;  bayman;  known  as  shiftless,  will  not  work  steadily; 
will   not  cooperate  in   Binet  tests  ;  could    not  remember  his 
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youngest  child's  name;  knows  nothing  of  current  events;  his 
children  are  neglected  and  not  sent  to  school;  has  served  five 
days  in  jail  for  a  health  board  offense  in  connection  with  one  of 
his  children. 

5.  Age  44;  illiterate;   bayman;  cranky   disposition,    beats   wife   and 

children;  notoriously  immoral,  said  to  be  a  "white  slaver"; 
earnings  very  irregular  and  low,  does  not  support  his  family; 
intemperate  and  has  been  arrested  repeatedly,  all  neighbors 
say  he  should  be  shut  up.  One  of  his  daughters  was  given 
six  dollars  by  the  father  of  her  illegitimate  child  to  get  out  of 
the  town;  subject  heard  of  this  and  beat  his  daughter  when  she 
refused  to  give  him  the  money.  It  is  said  that  he  made  his 
two  eldest  daughters  go  into  prostitution  when  they  were  very 
young  and  bring  the  money  to  him;  "low  grade  of  intelli- 
gence"; does  poorly  in  tests;  can  not  make  change  (10-4, 
15-12,  25-4) ;  fails  to  detect  some  of  the  absurdities  (10  year 
tests) ;  measures  scarcely  over  10  years;  could  not  tell  when 
was  Christmas,  in  what  year  he  was  born,  what  countries  were 
at  war,  etc. 

6.  Exact  age  unknown,  probably  somewhat   under  40  ;  subject  and 

both  parents  born  in  Nassau  County;  illiterate;  very  intemperate 
and  notoriously  immoral;  incompetent  housewife  and  mother; 
intelligence  scarcely  up  to  8  year  level;  can  not  recite  the  days 
of  the  week  or  the  months  of  the  year. 

7.  Age  46  years;  illiterate,  but  of  very  fair  native  intelligence;  did 

well  in  Binet  tests  and  in  general  test  questions  (see  Section  1). 
Is  not  married,  but  lives  with  a  woman  and  has  an  illegitimate 
child  by  her;  very  surly,  irritable  and  quarrelsome,  abusive 
toward  the  woman  with  whom  he  is  living;  has  been  arrested 
and  served  thirty  days  in  jail  for  fighting;  is  a  general  laborer, 
but  works  very  unsteadily;  house  is  very  dirty;  he  is  a  heavy 
drinker,  noisy  and  disorderly;  he  and  his  woman  often  drink 
and  fight  at  night  and  disturb  the  neighbors. 

8.  Age  48  years;  reads  and  writes  only;  is  a  laborer,  but  shiftless  and 

dirty  and  works  very  unsteadily;  house  dirty  and  neglected; 
he  does  not  pay  his  bills;  temperament  described  as  ugly  and 
brutal;  is  very  intemperate  and  has  been  arrested  twice;  was 
,  drinking  at  time  of  visit  of  Survey  representative;  refused  to 
cooperate  in  intelligence  tests. 

9.  Age  45  years;  born  in  Nassau  County;  both  parents  born  on  Long 

Island;  illiterate,  "did  not  go  long  to  school  ";  is  a  laborer  in 
a  lumber  yard,  earns  about  ten  dollars  a  week,  and  shows  socio- 
logically no  maladjustment;  is,  however,  of  a  very  low  degree 
of  intelligence,  scarcely  over  7  year  level;  can  recite  days  of 
the  week  and  months  of  the  year,  but  can  not  repeat  five  digits 
and  can  not  count  backwards  from  20  to  1;  fails  in  all  tests 
above  9  year  level  and  in  all  general  questions  (see  Section  1). 
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10.  Age  29  years;  subject  and  both  her  parents  born  in  Nassau  County; 

has  had  an  incomplete  common  school  education,  ' '  did  not  like 
school  ";  has  been  married  a  little  over  a  year,  but  has  an  ille- 
gitimate child  five  years  of  age;  "  I  kept  company  with  Wm. 
S.  four  months;  he  got  me  into  trouble  and  then  left."  De- 
scribed by  field  worker  as  a  "loud  voiced,  cursing  woman." 
Is  of  rather  inferior  intelligence;  repeats  five  digits  only  once 
out  of  three  times  correctly  ;  occasionally  makes  change 
wrongly  (25-4?  Ans.  23  or  24) ;  can  not  repeat  six  digits;  fails 
in  most  Binet  tests  over  the  10  year  level.  Could  not  give  the 
year  of  her  birth,  nor  tell  who  is  president,  nor  what  countries 
are  at  war.  When  asked  to  give  five  cities  in  the  United  States 
could  mention  only  rt  New  York  and  Long  Island  City." 

11.  From  all  reports  a  normal  man;  not  married  to  subject  repre- 

sented by  No.  10;  the  child  (No.  13  on  the  chart)  is  illegitimate. 

12.  Age  9%  years;  began  to  go  to  school  at  8,  but  is  still  in  the  first 

grade,  as  he  was  left  back.  Measures  scarcely  above  7  year 
level  by  Binet  tests;  can  not  count  backwards  from  20  to  1,  nor 
recite  the  months  of  the  year,  nor  repeat  backwards  four  digits. 

13.  Age  5  years,  but  is  apparently  scarcely  up  to  3  year  level  of  in- 

telligence according  to  Binet  tests. 

14.  Age  9  years;  backward  in  school,  can  read  and  write  only,  this 

being  attributed  to  "nervousness,  headaches,  and  trouble  with 
her  eyes  "  which  interfere  with  her  studies.  Fails  in  one  of  the 
6  year  tests  (morning  or  afternoon?),  in  one  of  the  7  year  tests 
(repetition  of  five  digits),  in  two  of  the  8  year  tests  (counting 
backwards  from  20  to  1,  and  giving  difference  between  a 
butterfly  and  a  fly,  etc.),  and  in  all  of  the  9  year  tests. 

15.  Age  24  years;  good  natured,  industrious;  sociologically  "no  mal- 

adjustment ' '  Could  not  repeat  four  digits  backwards  (9 
year  test) ;  could  not  answer  correctly  "Why  should  we  judge 
a  person  more  by  his  actions  than  by  his  words?"  (10  year 
test) ;  could  not  repeat  six  digits  (10  year  test) ;  did  well, 
however,  in  remaining  10  year  tests  and  in  some  above  the  10 
year  level.  Answered  correctly  all  general  questions  (see  Sec- 
tion 1),  with  these  exceptions:  could  not  tell  when  Thanks- 
giving was,  who  was  the  first  president,  what  countries  were 
at  war  (naming  only  two) ,  and  could  not  give  five  cities  in  the 
United  States. 

16.  Age  22  years,  married,  but  has  a  bad  reputation  regarding  sex 

conduct ;  reads  and  writes  only  ;  shiftless,  untidy ;  lives  in 
shack  with  father  and  brothers  in  notoriously  bad  section  of 
the  town  known  as  ' '  Tigertown  " ;  at  the  time  of  visit  of 
representative  of  the  Survey  men  sat  in  front  of  the  house 
drinking  beer.  Could  not  tell  month  or  date  or  make  change 
(9  year  tests);  failed  also  in  10  year  tests;  could  not  tell  what 
countries  were  at  war. 
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17.  Age  14  years;  unteachable  idiot;  is  cared  for  in  a  private  institu- 

tion as  a  ward  of  the  town  (Brunswick  Home);  can  not  talk  or 
dress  or  feed  herself;  sits  all  day  in  a  high  chair;  helpless  and 
untidy;  screams  when  she  wants  anything. 

18.  Age  12  years;  is  backward  at  school;  intelligence  scarcely  up  to 

7  year  level  by  Binet  tests. 

19.  Age  8  years;  not  yet  at  school;  intelligence  at  about  5  year  level 

by  Binet  tests. 

20.  Age  16  years;  seems  to  be  normal. 

21.  Age  15  years;  was  in  second  grade  when  he  left  school,  but  can 

not  read  or  write;  very  bashful  and  childish;  speaks  indistinctly; 
intelligence  somewhat  below  8  year  level  by  Binet  tests. 

22.  Age  11  years;  backward  at  school;  reads  and  writes  only;  intelli- 

gence at  about  8}4  year  level  by  Binet  tests. 

23.  Age  8  years;  bright,  active  boy;  does  well  in  Binet  tests  in  marked 

contrast  with  his  two  brothers  and  his  sister  (Nos.  21,  22  and 
24  on  the  chart). 

24.  Age  5  years;  a  stubborn  child;  macrocephalic;  could  not  be  made 

to  cooperate  in  Binet  tests;  parents  recognize  the  child's  appa- 
rent abnormality;  father  said  the  boy  was  able  to  talk,  but  that 
he  rather  expected  that  he  would  refuse  to  cooperate  in  tests. 

25.  26,  and  27.     First  two  are  twins,  2  years  old;  last  is   an  infant  3 

months  old. 

28.  From  all  reports  a  normal  man;  not  married  to  subject  represented 

by  No.  29;  their  child  (No.  38  on  the  chart)  is  illegitimate. 

29.  Age  18  years;  left  school  at  15,  was  then  only  in  the  fourth  grade; 

backwardness  at  school  attributed  in  part  to  irregular  attend- 
ance and  lack  of  interest;  is  a  prostitute  and  has  had  one  ille- 
gitimate child  (No.  38  on  the  chart).  Field  worker  reports: 
"She  is  of  a  pleasing  appearance  and,  in  spite  of  her  past  record, 
I  think  that,  if  placed  in  good  surroundings,  she  could  be  made 
into  a  decent  girl . "  Binet  tests  given  later  show  her  to  be  slightly 
above  9  year  age  level  in  intelligence;  did  poorly  also  in  general 
questions  (see  Section  1);  could  not  tell  who  was  the  civil  war 
president,  what  countries  were  at  war,  how  far  Freeport  (where 
she  lives)  was  from  New  York  City,  and  could  not  name  five 
cities  in  the  United  States. 

30.  Age  20  years;  has  been  judged  to  be  a  moral  imbecile;  seems  to 

be  also  of  a  low  grade  of  intelligence,  but  would  not  cooperate 
in  Binet  or  other  tests;  is  intemperate  and  steals;  "has  been  a 
prostitute  since  a  very  young  girl;  is  guilty  of  all  the  vices 
that  accompany  that  life.  The  fact  that  her  sister  had  an  ille- 
gitimate child  amused  her  greatly;  showed  no  shame  of  her 
own  evil  life."     (Field  worker's  report.) 
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31.  Age  16  years;  left  school  at  15,  having  reached  only  the  fourth 

grade;  is  described  as  dull  and  shiftless;  scarcely  up  to  10  year 
level  in  intelligence  according  to  Binet  tests;  also  did  very 
poorly  in  general  questions;  could  not  tell  when  was  Christmas 
and  when  was  Thanksgiving;  who  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was,  or  the  first  president,  or  the  civil  war  president ;  or 
what  countries  were  at  war;  could  not  give  five  cities  in  the 
United  States;  did  not  know  how  far  Freeport  (where  he  lives) 
was  from  New  York  City. 

32.  Age   15  years;  is  very  backward   in  school,   being  only  in   the 

fourth  grade;  is  not  quite  up  to  9  year  level  in  intelligence 
according  to  Binet  tests ;  failed  on  all  but  one  of  the  general 
questions  (see  Section  1). 

33.  Age  12  years  ;  is  in  fourth  grade  and  doing  poorly  in  his  studies ; 

"poor  showing  may  be  due  more  to  diffidence  than  stupidity  ' '; 
no  tests  were  given. 

34.  Age  10  years;  very  backward  in  school;  has  been  three  years  in 

the  first  grade,  but  was  not  promoted  last  time;  considered  dull 
by  playfellows  ;  would  not  cooperate  in  tests. 

35.  36  and  37.     Ages  8,  6,  and  4  years  respectively;  eldest  child  is  only 

in  first  grade  at  school;  otherwise  these  children  seem  to  be 
normal ;  no  tests  were  given. 
38.    Illegitimate  child,  an  infant,  seemingly  normal. 
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SECTION  3.     THE  WORK  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  Section  1,  that,  owing  to 
the  poliomyelitis  epidemic,  and  some  other  circumstances, 
we  were  unable  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  work  which 
was  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  By  special  arrangement  a 
detail  of  physicians  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service 
undertook  that  work  in  the  following  school  districts : 
Herrick,  Hicksville,  Massapequa,  New  Hyde  Park,  Port 
Washington,  Oyster  Bay,  Roslyn,  and  Syosset. 

A  total  of  2,500  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  ex- 
amined; among  them  were  found  182  either  abnormal  or 
possibly  abnormal,  classified  by  Surgeon  Taliaferro  Clark, 
the  officer  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the  work,  as  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  19.     " Abnormal "  and  "Doubtful"  Subjects  Found  in 

Schools. 


Feeble-minded  , 

Psychopathic  personality. 

Psychotic 

Epileptic. .    

Probably  feeble-minded.  . 
Retarded 


Total . 


Male. 


23 


12 
59 
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Female. 


16 

2 
1 
1 
2 
57 


79 


Total. 

39 

10 

2 

1 

14 

116 


182 


In  a  communication  accompanying  the  statistical  material 
Dr.  Clark  offers  the  following  explanatory  remarks  concern- 
ing this  classification:  "Doubtless  a  number  of  children 
herein  classified  as  '  probably  feeble-minded  '  may  event- 
ually prove  to  be  mental  defectives.  It  could  not  be  posi- 
tively asserted  that  this  would  be  the  case  at  one  examination. 
'  Psychopathic    personality  '    includes  those  children    who 
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present  well  developed  intellectual  capacity,  but  unbalance 
in  the  volitional  and  emotional  fields.  The  '  retarded ' 
children  are  those  requiring"  the  test  of  educability  to  deter- 
mine their  true  mental  states.  These  children  present 
considerable  discrepancy  between  their  chronological  and 
mental  age  at  the  time  of  examination.  So  many  factors 
contribute  toward  this  retardation,  and  such  favorable  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  respective  examiners  by  responses 
to  tests  other  than  Binet  that  it  is  felt  the  majority  of  these 
children  would  be  able  to  overcome  this  discrepancy  with 
special  individualized  training." 

It  is  evidently  to  be  judged  that  Dr.  Clark's  "probably 
feeble-minded"  and  " retarded "  groups  are  comparable  to 
the  ' '  doubtful ' '  group  of  the  Survey,  but  with  perhaps  a 
larger  proportion  of  subjects  that  may  be  expected  eventually 
to  prove  to  be  normal. 

Among  the  residents  of  the  same  school  districts  were 
found,  in  the  course  of  the  Survey,  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tion in  the  schools,  116  "abnormal"  or  "doubtful" 
subjects  from  6  to  16  years  of  age.     Fourteen  of  these  (six 

abnormal ' '  and  eight  ' '  doubtful ' ' )  were  found  and  iden- 
tified as  "abnormal,"  or  possibly  so,  in  the  course  of  the 
school  investigation;  leaving  102  which  were  not  found  in 
the  schools.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these,  when  encoun- 
tered in  the  schools,  were  judged  to  be  normal,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  clinical  history  other  than  the  children  them- 
selves could  furnish.  But  for  the  most  part  the  omissions 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  some  children  not  being  sent  to 
school  before  the  age  of  8;  others  leaving  school  at  the  age 
of  14;  still  others  being  in  institutions  (orphan  asylums, 
protectories,  etc.);  others,  again,  being  too  defective  to  be 
sent  to  school;  and  the  remainder  playing  truant  or  being 
temporarily  absent  from  school  for  more  or  less  legitimate 
reasons.  The  point  established  by  this  experience  is,  obvi- 
ously, that  a  survey  of  children  in  the  schools  does  not 
constitute  a  survey  of  the  entire  population  of  children  of 
school  age;  and,  where  the  object  is  to  estimate  the  preva- 
lence of  mental  disorders  among  children,  perhaps  the  most 
significant  material,  quantitatively  as  well  as  qualitatively, 
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is  to  be  found  outside.  This  point  gains  emphasis  from  the 
consideration  that,  relatively  speaking,  school  attendance  is 
very  actively  enforced  in  Nassau  County;  and  that  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  localities  throughout  the  country  in 
which  still  greater  proportions  of  the  mentally  abnormal 
children  may  be  found  not  in  but  out  of  the  schools. 

The  Compulsory  Attendance  Law  in  this  State  provides 
that  children  mentally  and  physically  fit  shall  attend  school. 
With  the  exception  of  the  blind  children,  all  those  defective 
in  body  or  mind  do  not  come  within  the  field  of  compulsory 
school  attendance.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  amend 
the  law  in  order  to  compel  the  attendance  of  all  children 
except  those  excused  by  school  officials.  The  Survey  find- 
ings show  clearly  the  need  of  such  an  amendment. 

The  material  collected  in  the  schools  renders  possible  an 
approximate  judgment  of  the  total  number  of  "abnormal" 
cases  for  the  entire  county  that  must  be  added  to  the  figures 
of  the  Survey  resulting  from  the  investigation  outside  of  the 
schools. 

The  total  registration  of  pupils  in  the  public  elementary 
schools  of  Nassau  County  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1916 
was  20,625.  (Data  furnished  by  Dr.  James  S.  Cooley,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  first  district.)  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  parochial  schools  (New  Hyde  Park,  Rockville 
Center,  Elmont,  Floral  Park,  Hicksville,  Cedarhurst  and 
Glen  Cove)  was  1,128.  {Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  Almanac, 
1917.)  This  makes  a  total  in  all  elementary  schools  in  the 
county  of  21,753. 

Ignoring  the  ' '  probably  feeble-minded  ' '  and  the  ' '  re- 
tarded "  groups  in  Dr.  Clark's  classification,  as  correspond- 
ing to  the  "doubtful"  group  of  the  Survey,  and  deducting 
the  above  mentioned  six  duplicated  "abnormal"  cases, 
there  would  remain  46  "abnormal"  cases  in  a  total  of 
2,500  examined  in  the  schools  to  be  added  to  the  Survey 
enumeration.  Assuming  that  approximately  the  same 
proportion  would  hold  for  the  entire  school  enrollment  of 
the  county,  the  total  number  to  be  added  would  be,  by 
calculation,  400. 

This  figure  is,  of  course,  only  tentative.     Above  all,  it 
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may  be  questioned  if  the  material  found  in  the  schools  is 
strictly  comparable  with  that  brought  to  light  by  the  Survey 
in  the  county  at  large.  In  our  judgment  it  is  more  like  the 
material  gathered  by  the  Survey  in  the  intensive  districts, 
though  probably  differing  very  considerably  even  from  that. 
In  other  words,  as  between  the  method  of  investigation  pur- 
sued in  the  schools  and  that  pursued  by  the  Survey  in  the 
county  at  large,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  principle  under- 
lying the  respective  arbitrary  standards  adopted  for  distin- 
guishing mental  abnormality  from  normality;  in  the  school 
investigation  any  distinct  abnormality  found  with  the  aid  of 
psychological  tests  or  by  clinical  examination  was  counted, 
regardless  of  whether  a  given  case  was  of  grave,  or  slight,  or 
merely  potential  sociological  import;  whereas,  the  Survey 
aimed  to  bring  to  light  more  especially  the  cases  of  proved 
grave  sociological  import.  It  is  true  that  even  in  the  county 
at  large,  outside  of  the  intensive  districts,  we  found  138 
cases,  i.e.,  9.7  per  cent  of  all  "  abnormal "  cases,  which  fell 
under  the  heading  ' '  No  maladjustment; ' '  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that,  were  our  method  adjusted  more  par- 
ticularly for  seeking  out  such  cases  a  much  greater  number 
of  them  would  have  been  brought  to  light. 

A  fuller  treatment  of  the  material  collected  in  the  schools 
will  not  be  attempted  here,  but  is  to  be  undertaken,  to- 
gether with  that  of  similar  material  collected  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  by  Dr.  Clark  and  his  associates. 
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SECTION  4.     SUMMARY. 

1.  The  principal  question  raised  is  not,  What  is  the  per- 
centage of  "insane"  or  "feeble-minded,"  or  "mentally 
defective"  persons  in  the  population?  But  rather,  What 
instances  of  social  maladjustment,  sufficiently  marked  to 
have  become  the  concern  of  public  authorities,  are,  upon 
investigation,  to  be  attributed  mainly  or  in  large  measure 
to  mental  disorders? 

2.  Thus  the  main  object  of  the  Survey  was  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  social  maladjustments 
and  mental  disorders.  Accordingly  two  independent  sys- 
tems of  classification  were  adopted — a  medical  and  a  soci- 
ological one. 

3.  This  plan  has  brought  to  light,  on  the  one  hand, 
cases  clearly  abnormal  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  yet 
without  marked  social  maladjustment,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  cases  of  marked  and  persistent  social  maladjustment, 
clearly  connected  with  psychic  anomalies,  yet  not  assignable 
to  any  of  the  groups  in  the  medical  classification,  except- 
ing, of  course,  that  of  ' '  disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or 
etiology." 

4.  Standard  instructions  were  adopted  and  issued  to  the 
members  of  the  staff. 

5.  Nassau  County,  New  York,  was  selected  for  the  in- 
vestigation owing  to  its  small  area,  good  transportation 
facilities,  a  fairly  representative  composition  of  population, 
and  some  other  reasons. 

6.  The  staff  consisted  of  physicians  of  psychiatric  ex- 
perience, a  psychologist,  and  field  workers  of  at  least  col- 
legiate education  and  special  training  and  experience. 

7.  The  county  was  divided  into  14  districts  according 
to  means  of  transportation  by  steam  railroad  and  trolley 
lines. 

8.  The  first  stage  of  the  investigation  consisted  in  find- 
ing leads  to  cases  of  possible  mental  abnormality,  i.  e., 
provisional  lists  secured  from  the  State  Department  of 
Charities,  Nassau  Count}?-  Association,  Eugenics  Record 
Office,  practicing  physicians,  overseers  of  the  poor,  justices 
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of  the  peace,  police  justices,  district  attorney,  county  clerk, 
neighborhood  workers,  district  nurses,  truant  officers,  cler- 
gymen, old  residents,  and  many  other  persons. 

9.  The  second  stage  of  the  investigation  consisted  in 
efforts  to  secure  data  concerning  these  cases  sufficient  to 
establish  the  abnormality,  if  it  indeed  was  there,  and  to 
determine  at  least  roughly  its  nature. 

10.  The  investigation  included  not  only  the  persons 
judged  to  be  mentally  abnormal  but  also  their  near  relatives 
residing  in  the  county.  It  seemed  reasonable  to  assume 
that  among  the  near  relatives  of  abnormal  persons  might  be 
found  many  who  had  been  exposed  to  complexes  of  causes 
which,  whether  they  be  of  a  hereditary  or  environmental 
nature,  or  both,  were  similar  to  those  which  in  the  abnormal 
persons  had  produced  the  abnormality  and  the  failure  of 
social  adjustment. 

11.  Four  special  districts  with  a  total  population  of 
4,668  were  selected  for  intensive  investigation,  i.e.,  a  house 
to  house  canvass  to  collect  information  concerning  every 
resident  of  these  districts. 

12.  Thus  it  was  hoped  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of 
control  material  to  serve  for  the  evaluation  of  the  method 
employed  in  the  county  at  large  and  to  furnish  an  idea  of 
normal  social  standards  prevailing  in  the  county:  it  was 
felt  that  some  facts  that  might  be  discovered  in  connection 
with  the  mentally  defective  part  of  the  population  might  be 
devoid  of  significance  except  in  contrast  with  the  normal 
part. 

13.  Special  provision  was  made  to  include  in  the  enu- 
meration residents  of  Nassau  County  who  were  in  institu- 
tions either  within  the  county  or  elsewhere.  Subjects  were 
found  in  fifty-five  institutions  which  had  to  be  included  in 
the  enumeration. 

14.  Staff  conferences  were  held  weekly  at  the  central 
office;  questions  were  discussed  arising  in  connection  with 
specific  experiences  in  the  field  and  specific  cases;  thus 
these  conferences  became,  for  all  concerned,  a  training  in 
the  actual  application  of  the  method  that  had  been  developed 
to  the  work  there  was  to  be  done. 
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15.  The  work  to  be  done  in  the  public  elementary  schools 
was  undertaken  by  a  detail  of  physicians  from  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service. 

16.  The  cases  investigated  in  the  course  of  the  Survey 
were  classified  in  four  groups,  as  follows:  (I)  4,129  cases 
judged  to  be  "normal,"  found  in  the  districts  selected  for 
the  intensive  investigation,  and  not  known  to  have  near 
relatives  living  in  the  county  who  are  of  either  ' '  abnormal ' ' 
or  "doubtful"  mentality;  (II)  2,732  cases,  also  judged  to 
be  ' '  normal, ' '  but  known  to  be  the  near  relatives  of  persons 
living  in  the  county  who  have  been  judged  to  be  of  either 
"  abnormal  "  or  "doubtful"  mentality;  (ill)  583  cases 
judged  to  be  of  "doubtful"  mentality;  (IV)  1,592  cases 
judged  to  be  "abnormal." 

17.  Among  the  native  American  families  in  Nassau 
County,  as  probably  in  other  rural  or  semi-rural  counties, 
there  seem  to  be  some  consisting,  like  the  now  famous 
"Kallikak"  family,  of  "good"  and  "bad"  branches; 
thus,  among  the  most  defective  old  native  families  discov- 
ered in  the  course  of  the  Survey  are  some  bearing  names 
which  are  also  borne  by  others  noted  for  culture  and 
achievement. 

18.  Education  statistics  of  these  four  groups  show  the 
influence  of  two  factors:  an  external  factor  in  the  shape  of 
educatio?ial  opportunity  and  an  internal  factor  in  the  shape 
of  edtuability .  Thus,  in  Group  I,  the  most  "normal" 
group,  the  native  of  native  parentage  show  0.3  per  cent  of 
illiteracy;  the  native  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  show 
0.4  per  cent;  while  the  foreign-born  show  17.3  per  cent — 
a  contrast  obviously  to  be  attributed  to  unequal  educational 
opportunity.  In  Group  IV,  the  "abnormal"  group,  the 
native  of  native  parentage  show  18.8  per  cent  of  illiteracy; 
the  native  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  show  11.5  per 
cent;  and  the  foreign-born  show  23.6 — a  showing  ob- 
viously to  be  attributed,  in  the  case  of  the  native  born,  to 
low  degree  of  educability,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  foreign- 
born,  to  the  simultaneous  influence  of  both  factors,  low 
degree  of  educability  and  poor  educational  opportunity. 

19.  Groups  II  and  III  make  an  educational  showing 
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poorer  than  Group  I,  this  being  probably  attributable  to 
latent  or  undiscovered  cases  of  mental  abnormality  included 
in  these  groups. 

20.  The  four  groups  of  subjects  compare  in  a  similar 
way  in  respect  to  earning  capacity;  considering  only  male 
subjects  from  21  to  60  years  of  age,  "very  low"  (under  $7 
a  week)  or  "low"  ($7  to  $10  a  week)  earnings  are  reported 
for  Group  I  in  10.1  per  cent  of  the  cases,  Group  II  in  17.6 
per  cent,  Group  III  in  39.6  per  cent,  and  Group  IV  in  65.8 
per  cent. 

21.  Statistics  pertaining  to  marital  condition  show  the 
following  peculiarities  distinguishing  Group  IV  from  the 
other  groups,  especially  from  Group  I:  (a)  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  remain  single,  especially  marked  among  men;  so 
that,  for  instance,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  40,  58.5  per 
cent  in  Group  IV  and  but  27.1  per  cent  in  Group  I  are 
single;  and  (b)  a  greater  tendency  to  be  divorced  or  sepa- 
rated after  marriage;  so  that,  of  all  subjects,  male  and  female, 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  60,  who  have  married,  15.3  per 
cent  in  Group  IV  and  but  1.7  per  cent  in  Group  I  are  either 
divorced  or  separated. 

22.  The  1,592  "abnormal"  cases  are  grouped  in  the 
medical  classification  as  follows:  Insane  (recoverable, 
recurrent,  and  chronic  psychoses;  traumatic,  alcoholic, 
syphilitic,  and  senile  psychoses;  cerebral  arteriosclerosis), 
24.5  per  cent;  feeble-minded  (arrests  of  development), 
39.8  per  cent;  epilepsy,  4.5  per  cent;  other  groups  (Hunt- 
ington's chorea,  brain  tumor,  cretinism  and  myxoedema 
and  disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology),  31.2  per  cent. 

23.  The  grouping  of  these  cases  in  the  sociological  class- 
ification is  as  follows:  Retardation  in  school  work,  10.6 
per  cent;  truancy,  unruliuess,  etc.,  1.3  per  cent;  sex 
immorality,  7.3  per  cent;  criminal  tendency,  5.0  per  cent; 
vagrancy,  0.1  per  cent;  dependency,  17.6  per  cent;  inebri- 
ety, 20.1  per  cent;  drug  habits,  0.3  per  cent;  domestic 
maladjustment,  0.9  per  cent;  medical  cases,  3.6  per  cent; 
other  groups,  23.1  per  cent;  no  maladjustment,  10.2  per 
cent. 

24.  In  the  male  sex  there  is  a  higher  relative  frequency 
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of  truancy,  unruliness,  criminal  tendency,  and  inebriety 
(42.7  per  cent  of  all  cases,  as  compared  with  10.4  per  cent 
in  the  female  sex);  this  is  partly  made  up  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  sex  immorality  in  the  female  sex,  i.  e.,  only 
sex  immorality  of  grave  sociological  import,  in  the  sense  of 
the  Survey's  definition  (15.1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1.5 
per  cent  in  the  male  sex). 

25.  Cases  with  "no  maladjustment"  are  also  more 
frequent  in  the  female  sex  (13.7  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
7.0  per  cent  in  the  male  sex).  This  is  perhaps  attributable 
partly  to  the  relatively  marked  natural  docility  or  passivity 
of  the  female  mental  make-up,  and  partly  to  the  less  exact- 
ing demands  on  adjustment  arising  in  female  spheres  of 
activity. 

26.  In  the  medical  classification  the  group  of  "  disorders 
of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology"  includes  492  cases  of  which 
236  were  cases  of  inebriety,  46  of  dependency,  43  of  sex 
immorality,  and  58  of  criminal  tendency — to  mention  only 
the  primary  or  basic  item  of  social  maladjustment  in  each 
case — which  constituted  a  mass  of  psychiatric  material 
requiring  consideration  as  urgently  as  any  group  of  ' '  insane' ' 
or  "feeble-minded"  cases.  The  remainder  of  this  group 
consisted  of  miscellaneous  cases. 

27.  The  life  histories  of  four  cases  of  the  above  specified 
types  are  given  for  illustration. 

28.  That  to-day  such  cases  are  handled  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  psychiatric  issues  that  are  involved  would  seem 
to  be  due  to  an  arbitrary  limitation  of  the  scope  of  psychiatry. 

29.  In  the  sociological  classification  under  "Other 
groups  "  are  included,  for  the  most  part,  (310  out  of  a  total 
of  368)  cases  found  in  institutions,  and,  for  the  rest, 
miscellaneous   forms   of   social   maladjustment,    such    as: 

Town  butt,  everybody  knows  him  "  ;  "  Nuisance  in  com- 
munity, writes  letters  to  officials,  constantly  in  trouble 
with  neighbors";  "  Incompetent  housewife  "  ;  "Suicidal 
tendency  "  ;  "  Sanitary  menace  "  ;  "  Legally  declared  in- 
competent," etc. 

30.  Of  the  1,592  "abnormal"  cases  found,  41.6  per 
cent  are  or  have  been  in  institutions;   54.9  per  cent  were 
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never  in  an  institution;  while  in  the  remaining  3.5  per  cent 
this  point  was  not  ascertained. 

31.  It  is  judged  that  59.4  per  cent  require  temporary  or 
permanent  institutional  treatment;  28.5  per  cent  require 
other  treatment  (private  custody,  medical  care,  etc.);  and 
12.1  per  cent  require  no  treatment. 

32.  Of  946  cases  judged  to  require  institutional  treat- 
ment only  365  were  found  in  institutions,  the  remaining  581 
being  at  large.  An  idea  of  the  manner  of  living  of  these 
cases  found  at  large  may  be  gained  from  a  few  case 
descriptions  given  in  the  text. 

33.  Institutional  provision  now  available  is  not  equally 
adequate  or  equally  appropriate  for  all  varieties  of  mental 
abnormality.  Of  the  so-called  insane  (recoverable,  recur- 
rent, chronic,  and  syphilitic  psychoses),  75.8  per  cent 
are  or  have  been  in  institutions — probably  all  or  nearly 
all  who  required  institutional  treatment;  moreover  the  kind 
of  institutional  treatment  available  for  them  (in  State  hos- 
pitals) is  of  a  quality  well  suited  to  their  needs.  Certain 
other  conditions  (epilepsy,  chorea,  brain  tumor,  cerebral 
arteriosclerosis,  alcoholic,  traumatic,  and  senile  psychoses) 
are  incompletely  provided  for, — to  the  extent  of  but  48.8 
per  cent — and  often  in  an  ill-suited  way  (in  almshouses, 
penal  institutions,  etc.)  Arrests  of  development  are  still 
less  adequately  provided  for — to  the  extent  of  but  27.0  per 
cent — and  also  largely  in  an  ill-suited  way.  Finally, 
"  disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology  "  whose  need  of 
institutional  custody  is  apparently  recognized,  judging 
from  the  fact  that  37.0  per  cent  of  them  have  received  it  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  special  provision  for  them  does  not 
exist,  have  received  institutional  care  which,  save  in  a  few 
exceptional  instances,  was  wholly  unsuited  for  their  needs 
("  bum  room  "  in  jail;  poor  farm;  "boarded out  "  by  town 
or  county,  etc.). 

34.  For  an  evaluation  of  the  method  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  findings  in  the  intensive  districts  with  those  in 
the  county  at  large.  It  appears  that  3.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  intensive  districts  and  but  1.3  per  cent 
of  the  county  at  large  were  judged  to  be  mentally  abnormal. 
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35.  It  is  probable  that  a  higher  proportion  of  abnormal 
cases  actually  exists  in  the  intensive  districts,  as  they  include 
some  notoriously  bad  neighborhoods. 

36.  Many  cases  at  large  in  the  county  could  not  be  found 
either  because,  in  obtaining  leads,  exact  addresses  were 
not  available  or  because  the  subjects  had  moved  and  their 
new  addresses  were  not  known;  in  the  intensive  districts 
no  such  losses  were,  of  course,  incurred  in  the  enumeration. 

37.  In  the  intensive  districts  many  cases  were  found 
and  included  among  those  judged  to  be  "  abnormal ' '  which 
were  of  lesser  significance,  from  the  sociological  standpoint, 
than  most  others,  cases  such  as,  in  the  county  at  large, 
were  not  included  in  the  enumeration  for  the  reason  that 
our  leads  to  abnormal  material  there  were  almost  exclusively 
sociological  ones.  Thus  14.7  per  cent  of  all  "  abnormal  " 
cases  in  the  intensive  districts,  and  only  9.7  per  cent  in  the 
county  at  large,  were  cases  showing  "  No  maladjustment"; 
similarly,  only  19.4  per  cent  of  all  "abnormal"  cases  in 
the  intensive  districts  had  a  history  of  sojourn  in  institu- 
tions, as  compared  with  44.2  per  cent  in  the  county  at 
large;  also,  with  reference  to  treatment  required,  only  43.5 
per  cent  of  the  "  abnormal  "  cases  in  the  intensive  districts 
were  judged  to  be  in  need  of  institutional  care,  as  compared 
with  61.3  per  cent  in  the  county  at  large. 

38.  Finally,  an  estimate  of  the  abnormal  cases  to  be 
found  among  children  attending  school  was  not  included 
in  the  figures  for  the  county  at  large;  the  addition  of  these 
cases  would  bring  the  proportion  up  to  1.6  per  cent,  thus 
considerably  reducing  the  contrast  between  the  intensive 
districts  and  the  county  at  large. 

39.  It  would  appear  then,  that  the  enumeration  in  the 
intensive  districts  has  been  more  nearly  complete,  although 
even  there  the  homeless  individuals  were,  for  the  most 
part,  not  found;  the  cases,  however,  which  were  brought 
to  light  there  were,  as  compared  with  the  county  at  large, 
in  greater  proportion  of  little  or  no  sociological  significance. 

40.  Advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  methods 
employed  in  the  intensive  districts  and  in  the  county  at 
large  are  discussed  in  the  text. 
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41.  Of  the  2,175  "doubtful"  and  "abnormal"  cases 
372  had  no  living  relatives  in  the  county;  436  had  only 
"normal  "  relatives  living  in  the  county;  while  the  remain- 
ing 1,367  occurred  in  355  family  groups  containing  from  2 
to  56   "doubtful"  and  "abnormal"  cases  each. 

42.  A  pedigree  chart  of  a  family  with  many  cases  of 
mental  abnormality  is  presented  for  illustration. 

43.  The  work  in  the  schools  was  confined  to  eight 
school  districts  where  2,500  children  were  examined  by 
medical  officers  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service;  among 
these  52  were  judged  to  be  "abnormal"  (feeble-minded, 
psychopathic  personality,  psychotic,  and  epileptic),  14 
"probably  feeble-minded,"  and  116  "retarded"  (many  of 
these  probably  normal) . 

44.  In  the  same  districts  were  found  by  the  staff  of  the 
Survey  102  "abnormal"  or  "doubtful"  cases  in  children 
from  6  to  16  years  of  age  outside  the  schools — the  majority 
of  abnormal  cases  among  children  of  school  age  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  schools!  A  survey  of  children  in  the  schools 
does  not  constitute  a  survey  of  the  entire  population  of 
children  of  school  age. 

45.  The  total  number  of  "abnormal"  school  children 
in  the  county  is  estimated,  by  calculation,  to  be  about  400. 
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SECTION  5.     AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  FINDINGS 
AND  A  DISCUSSION  OF  THEIR  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Other  Similar  Surveys  Necessary. 

To  what  extent  can  the  findings  in  Nassau  County  serve 
as  a  basis  for  conclusions  for  the  entire  State  or  the  entire 
country  ? 

A  final  answer  to  this  question  is  at  present  hardly  possi- 
ble. Many  other  questions  arise  at  once  which  must  be 
answered  first:  What  findings  would  result  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  same  method  in  large  urban  centers  like  New 
York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  or  Boston  ?  In  western 
cities  like  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Denver,  or  Salt  Lake 
City?  In  southern  cities  like  Houston,  New  Orleans, 
Atlanta?  In  the  various  types  of  agricultural  communities 
in  the  east,  middle  west,  far  west  and  south  ?  In  the  vari- 
ous manufacturing  centers?  In  the  mining  regions?  In 
the  isolated  settlements  in  the  mountains  of  Kentucky,  on 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  or  the  abandoned  farms 
in  New  England? — The  fact  is  that  in  the  course  of  our 
own  Survey  we  found  within  the  county  portions  of  the 
same  village  or  even  of  the  same  street,  perhaps  not  over  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  presenting  striking  contrasts  as 
regards  relative  prevalence  of  mental  disorders. 

Among  other  questions  that  would  arise  are,  What  results 
would  the  same  method  give  in  the  hands  of  other  workers  ? 
What  improvement  might  be  made  in  it,  what  imperfec- 
tions eliminated,  in  the  course  of  repeated  applications 
under  varied  conditions? 

All  this  means  that  we  may  be  able  definitely  to  evaluate 
the  results  of  such  a  survey  as  this  and  their  bearings  on 
conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  country  only  upon  a  far 
more  extensive  experience  with  the  method. 

Comparison  with  British  Surveys. 

The  findings  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Care  and  Control  of  the  Feeble-Minded  are  of  interest  in 
this  connection  and  a  brief  consideration  of  them  may  not 
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be  out  of  place  here.  Their  surveys  were  carried  on  in 
sixteeen  districts  under  the  directorship  of  fifteen  physicians, 
working  independently,  one  of  the  physicians  having  direc- 
tion of  the  work  in  two  districts.  The  total  population  of 
these  districts  was  3,913,806;  the  total  number  of  "  persons 
other  than  certified  lunatics  reported  as  mentally  defective  " 
was  17,786,  divided  as  represented  in  Table  20. 

To  what  are  to  be  ascribed  such  contrasts  as  are  presented 
here  between  the  two  urban  districts  in  England,  Birming- 
ham and  Hull;  or,  in  Ireland,  between  the  mixed  district 
of  Cork,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  urban  district  of  Dublin 
and  the  rural  district  of  Galway,  on  the  other  hand?  It 
may  be  partly  due  to  actual  differences  in  conditions;  but  it 
seems  probable  to  us  that  the  larger  the  districts  are  which 
are  being  compared  the  less  important  becomes  the  influence 
of  strictly  local  conditions  and  the  less  marked  should  the 
contrasts  be;  accordingly,  the  districts  selected  by  the  British 
Royal  Commission  being  quite  large,  the  great  contrasts  in 
the  results  are  probably  in  large  measure  to  be  attributed 
to  imperfect  uniformity  of  standards  and  of  methods  of 
application. 

In  order  to  compare  the  results  of  the  Royal  Commission 
with  those  of  the  Nassau  County  Survey  it  is  necessary 
first  to  add  to  the  Royal  Commission's  figures  those  of 
"certified  lunatics."  This  makes  the  percentages  as 
follows  :  England  and  Wales,  0.83  ;  Scotland,  0.66 ;  Ire- 
land, 1.13.  The  figure  for  Nassau  County  (including 
defective  children  in  schools)  is  1.72.  In  fact  those  alone 
in  Nassau  County  who  are  or  have  been  in  institutions  make 
up  0.57  per  cent;  while  the  total  of  those  who  have  been 
judged  to  require  institutional  treatment  is  0.82  per  cent. 

This  apparent  excess  of  mental  abnormality  in  Nassau 
County  is,  in  our  opinion,  readily  to  be  ascribed  to  method, 
in  large  measure  if  not  entirely. 

We  have  already  shown,  in  the  contrast  between  our  in- 
tensive districts  and  the  county  at  large  that,  presumably 
up  to  a  certain  point,  the  more  active  the  search  the  greater 
will  be  the  number  of  abnormal  persons  found.  In  our 
work  we  have  concentrated  upon   a  population  of  115,827 
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occupying  an  area  of  274  square  miles  a  force  of  investiga- 
tors nearly  two-thirds  as  large  as  that  employed  by  the 
Royal  Commission  for  the  investigation  of  a  population  of 
3,913,806  scattered  in  sixteen  areas  in  England,  Wales, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  total  extent  of  which  is  6,688 
square  miles.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  greater  concen- 
tration of  effort  would  have  brought  to  light  more  cases  to 
be  included  in  their  enumeration;  and  we  know  for  certain 
that  the  same  is  still  to  be  said  even  for  Nassau  County. 

In  the  memorandum  of  instructions  issued  to  the  medical 
officers  employed  by  the  Royal  Commission  the  method 
outlined  for  the  work  in  the  schools  seems  to  call  for  more 
thorough  investigation  there  than  among  adults:  "it  is 
desired  that  the  medical  men  who  make  the  inquiry  should 
see  all  the  children  in  the  schools;  using  their  own  discre- 
tion, apart  from  the  selection  of  children  made  by  the 
teachers,  as  to  what  children  they  should  examine.  They 
should  also  question  the  teachers  as  to  any  children  who 
have  left  the  schools,  or  have  been  refused  admission  and 
have  been  sent  to  other  institutions,  or  are  with  their  par- 
ents, etc.,  etc.,  and,  if  necessary,  see  them.  Useful  infor- 
mation may  also  be  obtained  from  school  attendance 
officers,  who  would  have  knowledge  of  children  excused 
from  school  attendance  and  of  other  classes  of  children 
also."  The  result  is  that  in  thirteen  out  of  sixteen  districts 
the  returns  show  higher  proportion  of  mentally  abnormal 
cases  among  the  children  in  the  schools  than  in  the  children 
and  adults  in  the  entire  population,  in  four  districts  more 
than  double,  as  shown  in  Table  21.  For  this  there  would 
seem  to  be  no  other  reason  than  that  the  work  in  the  schools 
was  more  thoroughly  done  owing  to  more  explicit  instruc- 
tions. 

The  more  one  reads  the  Royal  Commission's  report  the 
clearer  it  appears  that  intensive  work,  even  in  the  schools, 
was  not  attempted.  Dr.  W.  A.  Potts,  for  instance,  reporting 
his  investigation  in  Stokes-on-Trent  (Union),  with  its  pop- 
ulation of  154,889,  states:  "  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
headmaster  to  have  ready  for  me  a  correct  list  of  the  defec- 
tives in  school;  even  in  Longton,  where  no  investigation  of 
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Table  21. 


District. 


Stokes-on-Trent.  .  . 

Birmingham 

Manchester 

Hull  and  Sculcoates, 

Durham 

Somerset 

Wiltshire 

Nottinghamshire. 


Per  cent  of 
Defectives. 


S3 

B  3 

a  ° 

M   ft 


0.50 
0  55 
0.45 
0.20 
0.19 
0.60 
0  57 
056 


o  3 
B  g 


0.60 
1  12 
1.24 
0.40 
0.28 
0.58 
0.47 
0.60 


District. 


Lincolnshire.  . . . 
Carmarthenshire 
Carnarvonshire  . 

Glasgow 

Dublin 

Belfast 

Cork 

Gal  way 


Per  cent  of 
Defectives. 


0.58 
0.48 
0.54 
0.26 
0.84 
0.42 
0  27 
0  64 


— ,  o 

■§! 

w  ft 
B  2 

►H    ft 


1.10 

0.67 
0.33 
0.72 
1.54 
0.57 
0.45 
1.26 


the  kind  has  ever  been  made,  one  of  the  Catholic  priests 
sent  me  a  list  of  the  children  of  his  denomination  which  it 
was  unnecessary  either  to  alter  or  extend."  "  The  inquiry 
required  three  months  to  complete;  had  it  been  nearer  Bir- 
mingham a  shorter  time  would  have  sufficed.  During  the 
first  month  four  days  per  week  were  put  in,  but  subsequently 
not  so  much  time  could  be  spared;  in  all  thirty  six  days 
were  required.  A  secretary  was  employed  for  thirteen 
weeks." 

As  explaining  further  to  some  extent  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  findings  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  the  Nassau 
County  Survey,  must  be  mentioned  the  great  dissimilarity 
in  psychiatric  viewpoints  between  the  two  sets  of  observers. 
Bearing  in  mind,  for  instance,  the  discussion  of  our  group  of 

disorders  of  uncertain  nature  or  etiology  ' '  given  in  Section 
2,  this  dissimilarity  will  become  apparent  from  the  following 
quotations,  again  from  Dr.  Potts'  report:  "There  is  some- 
times a  tendency  to  excuse  excessive  drinking  on  the  grounds 
that  it  merely  denotes  abnormal  mental  development.  I 
found  ample  evidence,  both  in  the  prison  and  the  workhouse, 
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that  alcoholism  is  usually  the  result  of  pure  self-indul- 
gence." "Crime  appears  to  me  to  be  generally  the  direct 
or  indirect  result  of  alcoholism,  or  else  due  to  want  of  proper 
training  in  childhood  or  youth."  "Some  feeble-minded 
women  become  prostitutes;  many  more  mate  with  a  criminal 
or  defective  man.  The  majority  of  prostitutes  are  not, 
however,  feeble-minded." 

Whether  such  archaic  psychiatry  would  be  accepted  in 
this  country  as  a  basis  of  a  survey  of  mental  disorders  is 
more  than  questionable. 

Nassau  County  Findings  an  Underestimate. 

From  these  considerations  and  from  our  own  evidence, 
given  in  preceding  sections,  it  seems  fair  to  conclude  that 
the  findings  of  the  Nassau  County  Survey,  though  higher 
than  those  of  the  Royal  Commission,  are  still  an  underesti- 
mate of  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Yet,  even  if  fully  confirmed 
by  other  surveys,  they  are  not  to  be  used  for  close  guidance 
and  unreservedly  by  states  in  their  construction  plans,  but 
only  for  general  orientation  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
psychiatric  problems  at  large.  This  refers  especially  to  the 
estimate  of  the  number  of  cases  requiring  institutional 
treatment. 

The  fact  is  that  in  many  a  case  the  question  of  the  need 
of  institutional  treatment  can  not  be  unreservedly  answered 
by  anyone,  however  expert.  In  actual  practice  this  point 
often  has  to  be  determined  with  the  aid  of  paroles  or  other 
devices  for  repeated  re-exposures  to  extramural  conditions, 
perhaps  under  supervision  and  after-care,  until  some  sort  of 
adjustment  is  found  for  the  case  outside  or  permanent  insti- 
tutional treatment  is  forced,  not  by  anyone's  judgment,  but 
by  the  nature  of  things. 

Thus,  the  State  of  New  York  had,  according  to  the 
Thirteenth  U.  S.  Census  in  1910,  institutional  provision  for 
396.3  insane,  epileptic,  and  mentally  defective  persons  per 
100,000  of  its  population.  In  Nassau  County  it  was  esti- 
mated that  816.7  persons  per  100,000  of  total  population 
require  institutional  custody.  As  this  estimate  probably 
falls  below  the  true  requirements  and  as  these  requirements 
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are,  in  any  event,  bound  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the 
population,  it  would  seem  conservative  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  double  its  institutional  provision  on  the  strength  of 
this  finding  without  the  slightest  danger  of  such  increased 
provision  ever  proving  to  be  in  excess  of  the  needs. 

The  types  of  institutions  for  which  there  is  particularly 
urgent  need  are  :  (1)  schools  and  colonies  for  the  feeble- 
minded ;  (2)  separate  institutions  for  defective  delinquents 
with  provision  for  classification  by  sex,  age,  and,  perhaps, 
susceptibility  to  reform;  (3)  industrial  colonies  for  inebri- 
ates, vagrants,  etc.;  (4)  either  separate  institutions  for 
epileptics  or  special  wards  for  them  in  State  hospitals  or  in 
schools  or  colonies  for  the  feeble-minded. 

Psychiatric  Problems  at  Large  Neglected. 

The  Survey  has  shown  very  clearly  that  for  the  bulk  of 
cases  presenting  psychiatric  problems  the  benefit  of  psychi- 
atric study,  judgment,  and  treatment  is  not  available. 
These  cases  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  overseers  of 
the  poor,  justices  of  the  peace,  church  and  private  chari- 
table organizations,  and  general  medical  practitioners.  It 
would  seem  that  a  psychiatric  clinic,  in  touch  with  all  these 
authorities,  conveniently  located  in  the  county  would 
accomplish  much  toward  rendering  available  the  necessary 
psychiatic  service. 

Similarly,  psychiatric  problems  in  cases  among  school 
children  are  left  without  attention  or,  seemingly,  even 
deliberately  avoided.  The  medical  examination  of  child- 
ren in  schools  takes  into  account  height,  weight,  chest 
expansion,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  tonsils,  teeth,  etc.,  but  not 
mental  condition.  Save  by  way  of  rare  exception,  where  a 
special  class  is  provided  for  persistently  retarded  children, 
mental  abnormalities  or  peculiarities  receive  no  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  educational  authorities.  This  is  preju- 
dicial not  only  to  the  interests  of  the  abnormal  children 
but  of  the  others  as  well.  It  is  clear  that  more  special 
classes  are  required;  small  school  districts  could  form  unions 
for  the  joint  establishment  and  management  of  such  special 
classes.  Cooperation  between  the  school  authorities  and 
the  psychiatric  clinic  should  prove  helpful. 
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Registration  of  Mental  Disorders. 

The  registration  of  mental  disorders  has  been  many  times 
proposed,  but  no  effective  and  practical  method  of  proced- 
ure has  been  offered.  Our  experience  has  led  us  to  feel 
that,  for  guidance  in  this  enterprise  of  registration,  the  best 
case  is  to  be  made  out  for  the  sociological  principle.  The 
mind  is  nothing  but  an  instrument  of  adjustment  of  the 
organism  to  its  environment ;  and  for  practical  purposes  it 
would  seem  necessary  but  to  take  cognizance  of  instances 
of  maladjustment  sufficiently  marked  to  come  to  the  notice 
of  public  officials,  charitable  organizations,  and  physicians. 

More  specifically,  the  register  in  each  State  may  include: 

1.  Cases  admitted  to  hospitals  for  the  insane,  public  or 
private. 

2.  Cases  admitted  to  institutions  for  inebriates,  epilep- 
tics, and  the  feeble-minded. 

3.  Cases  convicted  of  any  crime,  exclusive  of  violations 
of  local  laws  or  ordinances. 

4.  Cases  coming  to  light  in  suits  for  separation  or 
divorce. 

5.  Cases  admitted  to  almshouses. 

6.  Cases  applying  for  outdoor  relief  to  overseers  of  the 
poor  or  private  charitable  organizations. 

7.  Some  provision  for  the  registration  of  data  pointing 
to  possible  abnormality  in  children  in  public  elementary 
schools,  orphan ges,  etc. 

8.  Mental  cases  coming  to  the  notice  of  physicians  in 
private  practice. 

Each  individual  thus  registered  should  receive  an  identi- 
fication number ;  and  future  instances  of  maladjustment 
reported  in  his  case  should  be  added  to  his  record  and  not 
registered  as  new  cases. 

The  first  registration,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  would  by  no 
means  imply  in  all  cases  a  judgment  of  mental  abnormality. 
It  is  obvious,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  register  containing  all 
such  cases  will  include  many  quite  normal  individuals. 
The  object  of  compiling  a  register  in  the  manner  here  pro- 
posed would   be  to   make   sure   of   including  all  cases  of 
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marked  maladjustment  and  yet  avoid  a  premature  judgment 
as  between  normality  and  abnormality. 

Where  the  maladjustment  is  slight  or  transitory  and 
possibly  to  be  attributed  to  unusually  difficult  combinations 
of  environmental  conditions,  the  data  recorded  in  the  case 
should  be  sufficient  to  show  it;  furthermore,  in  such  cases 
other  instances  of  maladjustment  will  not  be  likely  to  appear 
in  the  course  of  years ;  whereas  in  cases  of  individuals 
truly  lacking  in  power  of  adjustment  by  reason  of  poor 
mental  endowment  other  instances  of  maladjustment  will 
keep  appearing  in  the  record. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  this  Survey,  it  may  be  antici- 
pated that  after  several  years'  development  such  a  register 
will  show  that  the  bulk  of  all  crime,  vice,  dependent,  and 
other  maladjustments  in  a  given  commonwealth  is  attribu- 
table to  a  comparatively  small  fraction  of  the  population. 
Naturally,  problems  presented  by  such  evils  could  be  at- 
tacked much  more  successfully  with  the  aid  of  material  that 
would  be  available  in  such  a  register  than  without  it. 

The  British  Royal  Commission  on  the  Care  and  Control 
of  the  Feeble- Minded  has  also  recommended  a  system  of 
registration.  Their  recommendation  reads:  "That  it  be 
the  statutory  duty  of  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Local 
Education  Authorities,  of  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor,  and 
of  the  Public  Health  Committees,  the  Relieving  Officers  of 
Boards  of  Guardians,  the  Medical  Officers  of  Convict  and 
Local  Prisons,  the  Police,  and  the  Managers  of  any  Homes 
for  Inebriates  or  any  Charitable,  Religious  or  Voluntary 
Institutions  or  Societies,  or  any  Naval  or  Military  Author- 
ities, to  notify  to  the  Committee  all  cases  of  mental  defect 
coming  to  their  knowledge  in  the  course  of  duty." 

There  is  an  important  point  of  difference  between  the 
Royal  Commission's  proposition  and  the  one  here  advocated, 
namely,  that  the  judgment  as  to  mental  defectiveness  is,  in 
the  former,  left  to  the  various  agencies  dealing  with 
dependency,  crime,  etc.,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  provided 
that  the  system  of  registration  should  not  be  dependent 
either  on  the  judgment  of  such  authorities  or  even  on  that 
of  persons  better  equipped,  but  that  the  object  of  registration 
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should  be  the  accumulation  of  material  which  might  render 
possible  at  any  time  an  independent  judgment  in  a  given 
case  in  accordance  with  the  existing  status  of  psychiatry. 

Mental  Disorders  and  Dependency. 

The  relationship  between  mental  disorders  and  depend- 
ency deserves  special  consideration  owing  to  its  bearing  on 
the  question  of  State  provision  such  as  is  here  advocated. 
It  was  shown,  in  Table  11,  that  of  the  1,592  mentally 
abnormal  cases  473  were  characterized  by  dependency 
either  as  a  primary  or  as  a  secondary  manifestation;  but 
this  number  does  not  include  cases  found  in  State  hospitals, 
correctional,  penal,  and  other  institutions.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  least  two-thirds  of  all  the  abnormal  cases  are  par- 
tially or  completely  dependent;  and  even  this  estimate  does 
not  include  the  nearly  300  children  under  fifteen  years  of 
age,  which  were  not  counted  because  dependency  is,  of 
course,  normal  for  childhood. 

Legislatures  throughout  the  country  seem  to  be  loath  to 
make  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  more  housing 
facilities,  being  disinclined  to  assume  for  the  State  the 
burden  of  caring  for  such  large  numbers  of  mental  defec- 
tives. We  have  shown,  however,  that  mental  defectives 
are,  for  the  most  part,  already  dependent;  in  other  words, 
they  neither  starve  nor  go  without  raiment  or  shelter,  but 
are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  others,  receiving  support 
from  overseers  of  the  poor,  charitable  organizations,  neigh- 
bors, friends,  relatives,  or  from  strangers  by  begging. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  such  cases  in  public  institu- 
tions is  annually  between  $150  and  $200  per  capita.  This 
is  accomplished  through  economies  rendered  possible  only 
by  an  institutional  organization.  It  is  not  possible  for 
dependents  living  at  large  to  be  maintained,  by  whatever 
means  may  be  available,  at  such  low  cost.  What  their 
maintenance  actually  costs  under  such  conditions  no  one 
knows;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  usually  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration, because  it  does  not  appear  in  legislative  budgets 
in  large  lump  sums.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  institutional 
provision  for  such  cases  is  not  an  added  expense  to  common- 
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wealths,  but  is  a  better  organized,  more  economical  way  of 
bearing  an  already  existing  financial  burden,  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  it. 

The  losses  that  result  from  spreading  venereal  infection, 
from  theft,  incendiarism  and  other  anti-social  tendencies  of 
mental  defectives  should  also  be  included  in  the  reckoning; 
and,  from  the  standpoint  of  future  generations,  their  unre- 
strained propagation,  when  at  large,  both  in  and  out  of 
wedlock . 

The  future  generations  are  mentioned  here  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  been  many  times  proposed  to  provide  for  the 
erection  of  institutions  with  the  aid  of  long  term  bond 
issues.  The  argument  most  often  used  against  such  propo- 
sals is  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  burden  future  generations 
with  debts  acquired  in  this  one;  but,  as  the  benefits  of  such 
institutions  are  to  be  felt  not  by  this  generation  alone,  but 
by  future  generations  as  well,  it  would  seem  entirely  equit- 
able to  distribute  the  cost  among  them  rather  than  to 
place  the  entire  cost  on  but  one  of  them. 

Model  Psychiatric  System  Proposed. 

No  State  possesses  as  yet  an  organization  equipped  to  cope 
with  all  its  psychiatric  problems,  such  as  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  this  Survey.  Owing  to  arbitrary  limitations  of 
the  scope  of  practical  psychiatry,  based  on  old  legal  and 
academic  conceptions,  many  States  are  now  committed  to 
policies  which  fall  far  short  of  the  best  that  modern  science 
could  afford. 

The  State  of  New  York,  for  instance,  has  a  State  Hospi- 
tal Commission  to  take  care  of  the  so-called  insane; 
State  and  municipal  charity  boards  to  take  care  of  some 
small  portion  of  the  feeble-minded  and  epileptic;  penal 
authorities  to  take  care  of  inebriates,  vagrants,  criminals, 
etc.,  who  are,  for  the  most  part,  psychically  abnormal;  while 
miscellaneous  mental  abnormalities  in  vast  numbers  are 
without  any  care  at  all. 

The  creation  and  carrying  out  of  a  comprehensive 
policy  of  mental  hygiene  would,  in  most  States,  perhaps 
not  be  feasible,  except  by  a  process  of  slow  development. 
The  main  obstacle  seems  to  be  the  financial  one. 
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Perhaps  some  one  State  could  be  selected  in  which,  with 
the  aid  of  competent  psychiatric  leadership,  a  bond  issue, 
endowment  from  private  sources,  and  the  necessary  legis- 
lative enabling  acts,  the  existing  system  could  be  enlarged 
and  transformed  into  a  model  system. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  States  has  not  kept 
abreast  of  psychiatric  progress.  Our  knowledge  to-day 
should  enable  us  to  cope  with  problems  of  vice,  crime,  and 
pauperism  which  have  been  from  time  immemorial  ineffi- 
ciently dealt  with  by  lay  authorities. 

The  mere  demonstration  of  a  well  working  model  system 
should  hasten  progress  in  all  States.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
of  the  States  would,  in  our  generation  at  least,  develop, 
without  private  initiative,  such  a  model  system. 


